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. and another #2°7 /OM book coming 
WAR IN THE WEST 


@A penetrating eye-witness account of the fall of France, written by Daniel Vilfroy, 
a French Staff Officer who watched the morale of a once-powerful nation crack be- 
fore the Maginot Line collapsed under Nazi attack 

The author's keen insight into civilian psychology and military tactics, coupled 
with his knack of interpreting men and events clearly and interestingly, makes this 
book a “must’’ item for anyone seeking the truth about the tragedy of France. 


Ready November 15 42 50 \ 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE NEW LARNED 





HISTORY 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 


1942 comments on the use- 
fulness of this standard 
cyclopedia of history 


“I consider it an essential reference 
book for libraries of all sizes.’’"— 
A public librarian. 


“We find our set invaluable, both 
for school work and adult refer- 
ence.”"—A county librarian. 


“I was brought up on Larned from 
my library school days and I can’t 
keep house without it.""—A pub- 
lic librarian. 


“I think very highly of the set and 
find it exceptional for teachers 
use. I certainly feel it has a defi- 
nite place in every high school 
and college library."—A high 
school librarian. 


“I consider that buying the New 
Larned History was a good in- 
vestment.”"—A public librarian. 


“Highly recommended.”—A Basic 
Book Collection for High 
Schools. Compiled by a joint 
committee of the A.L.A., the 
National Education Association, 
and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


The 1942 low service 
basis rates 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are selling this 12- 
volume set to libraries at the lowest 
rates ever offered. Every library— 
even the smallest—can now afford 
this useful reference work. And 
there are special low rates on 
additional copies for libraries that 
already own sets. 

“It will take the place of a good 
collection of history,” said one re- 
viewer. It quotes 5500 authors 
from 9783 volumes on 7000 years 
of history. In its 11,000 pages are 
1200 illustrations and 300 maps, 
and nearly 700 documents, consti- 
tutions, treaties, state papers, mes- 
sages, addresses, laws, party plat- 
forms, judicial decisions, all from 
authentic sources. At its original 
price it was a bargain because it 
gave purchasers all of the above at 
a fraction of the cost of acquiring 
in separate volumes the same full 
perspective of world history. And 
now—at these exceptionally low 
rates which are only a fraction of 
the original price—it presents an 
opportunity which librarians cannot 
afford to miss, 


Write today for your low service basis rate 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 
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the fourth revised and enlarged edition of 


A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


F. S. Crispin 


for those who "realize the need for precise definition of 


terms in our highly mechanized culture." 


and that means hundreds of your patrons who are war workers! 


Wartime restrictions are making the 
acquisition of technical knowledge 
essential not only for the war worker 
but for the plain man who is doomed 


lems in the home or in industry, Mr. 
Crispin revised and enlarged his 
popular work to include over 10,000 
definitions with almost 400 illustra- 





tions in seventy-odd trades and 


to remain a civilian. To help every- 
professions. 


one understand daily technical prob- 
A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS defines terms used in the rapidly 
developing fields of plastics, aeronautics, riveting, engineering, etc. Many of 


these terms are not defined even in modern texts on these subjects. 
Cloth, 372 pages, illustrated, $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 1112 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee Wis. 














IOWA 
IS DIFFERENT ... 


BUT so is Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas and Your Own State. 


There is no uniformity among the 48 states as to the procedure aay to 
obtain a Birth Certificate. Yet literally hundreds of thousands today are find- 
ing these Certificates essential for admission into 


DEFENSE TRAINING 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


CIVIL SERVICE 
MANY PRIVATE INDUSTRIES 


There is only one source that contains the different procedures that must be 
followed in applying for a Birth Certificate in all states. 


Birth Certificates 


A Digest of the Laws and Regulations of the Various States. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE: Authoritative « Complete *¢ 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 


136p. $1.50 
Concise 
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Metal, Moral, and Military 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY reminds all scrap 

solicitors that Geoffrey Chaucer, “the per- 
petually hodiernal,”” who in 1389 was appointed 
Clerk of the Works at Westminster Palace, the 
Tower of London, and sundry Crown properties, 
made, in that year, an extensive inventory of 
metal scrap. He quotes from John Livingston's 
Lowes’ lectures on Chaucer. Some of the pleas- 
anter items listed were two “good for nothing” 
sieves, a pair of “battered tankards,” “7 images 
made in the likeness of Kings,” and a “‘little bell 
called Wyron.” 

At what was presumably one of the most 
chaotic P.E.N. dinners of all time, October 28, 
in New York City, the ageless question of the 
morality of hate sent parliamentary procedure out 
of the window and brought shout against shout, 
angry and loud. The session was to have been 
devoted to an orderly presentation, by Rex Stout 
and Clifton Fadiman, of the work of the Writers 
War Board., But with the call for an active hate 
against all Germans (not merely Nazi leaders), 
the fire was uncontrollable. Henry Seidel Canby 
took exception to that particular brand of hate; 
so, too, did Arthur Garfield Hays, who said he 
saw no need for the “hysterical” variety. Mr. 
Fadiman made a strange retort about a German's 
inability to understand. The battle ended in a 
draw, and Robert Nathan, president, seized upon 
a comparative lull to bring the meeting to a 
bloodless close. 3% J J On this same subject 
George Bernard Shaw made his stand unmistak- 
ably clear. When word came that the British 
Government would shackle German prisoners in 
retaliation for the shackling of British prisoners 
by Hitler's right-hand men, he asked, “Are we 
obliged to copy him?” 

Louis Bromfield, with Vice President Wallace, 
addressed a Louisville meeting of the Friends of 
the Land, soil-conservation group. He saw a new 
and decent world, he said, as the only alternative 
to amarchy and destruction; and contended that 
much of the power of decision lay in the hands 
of those who were stewards of the world’s re- 
sources. 3 J JS Pearl Buck believes that we 
are now “‘past the point of discussing the case 
of India vs. England. What has been done is 
done.” She is immediately concerned over what 
it will cost America in lives to prove to India 
that we can win the war. “Realism,” she says, 
“suggests that there must be a quicker and 
cheaper way of bringing India to our side... .” 

Reports that Archibald MacLeish had resigned 
as assistant director (in charge of policy develop- 
ment) of the OWI, were denied the day follow- 
ing. It was stated, however, that his post as 
Librarian of Congress and his work with the 
OWI created too great a demand upon his time. 

William Saroyan took his oath as a private 
in the Army on October 17, accepted a fourteen- 
day furlough, and went duck hunting. “He wants 
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By B. Alsterlund 


to see how it feels to shoot things,” the Saroyan 
family explained. On October 29, he left with 
other inductees for the Monterey (Calif.) Pres- 
idio. As a porter picked up his baggage (type- 
writer, etc.) he acknowledged a certain fright 
but said that fear was an “integrating force.”’ 
He said he'd get adjusted to saluting, and would 
see that the Army wouldn't interfere with his 
career. “I've written a great war novel from the 
outside,” he added. “Now I'm going to write 
the greatest war novel from the inside.” J J J 
For the first time in history, the British Navy 
has permanently accredited a civilian United 
States correspondent to the Home Fleet. The 
recipient of the appointment is Clinton B. 
Conger, of the United Press London Bureau, and 
his dispatches will be distributed by the three 
American press services. 


.. . Where Credit Is Due 


Margaret Walker of New Orleans, winner of 
this year's competition for the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, is the first Negro to have earned 
this distinction. Of her book of poems, For My 
People, Stephen Vincent Benét has said: “Even 
when it is most modern, it has something of the 
surge of biblical poetry . . . she has spoken of 
her people so that all may listen. I think that 
is something for any poet to have done.” J % 
Julian Green, French-born American author who 
has lived most of his life in France, and John 
Andrew Rice, founder and former president of 
Black Mountain College, are joint winners of the 
Harper nonfiction contest. Mr. Green's book, 
Memories of Happy Days, recalls his boyhood 
in France and his coming to the University of 
Virginia in 1919; the chronicle runs up to the 
year 1927. Mr. Rice's is also autobiographical— 
I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century—tfrom the 
day of the prosperous cotton plantation to the 
Black Mountain College era. 

Dr. George C. D. Odell received, on Oc- 
tober 23, the gold medal of the New York 
Historical Society for achievement in history, 
in recognition of his Annals of the New York 
Stage, which is now in its thirteenth volume 
and thus far covers the period from 1700 to 
1888. J J J Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, war 
correspondent and aide to General MacArthur in 
the Philippines, received the Pulitzer award for 
distinguished foreign correspondence. The presen- 
tation was made on October 19, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, but the award had (with others) been an- 
nounced last May when Colonel Romulo was in 
Australia, following his flight from Baatan. 
& S& According to an announcement from 
the Swedish-American News Exchange, no Nobel 
Prizes are to be awarded this year, thus continuing 
a suspension begun in 1939 (no Nobel Peace Prize 
since 1938). 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Today . . . Cultural Treasures 
are shared the world over 
... through MICROFILM 





NTIL recently the cultural 
treasures of the world could 
be enjoyed only by the few fortu- 
nate enough to be able to travel 





long distances to view them. Now 





Microfilm is changing all that, 


ep 


The treasures of England's libraries, for instance, 


making them available everywhere. 


are being microfilmed and sent to this country. 
Later, when the criminals of Japan, Germany and 
Italy have been flung from power and the road to 
progress becomes passable again, those nations, 
too, may share the world’s cultural treasures. Per- 
haps an international understanding and sympathy 


may result. 


You can help by recording on Microcopy Film all the 
rare material available to your library .. . literary, 
historical, scientific and industrial. Even the pub- 
lishing of original documents has been suggested 


for this new medium. 


There’s another immediate benefit of having your 
rare books and documents available on du Pont 
Microcopy Film. You can send the “borrower” a 
small strip of film for permanent use at modest 
cost. This saves wear and tear on your material, as 
well as the usual annoyance with slow returns. 







The safety base of du Pont Film is designed to 
insure permanence. The emulsion is specially 


treated to resist scratches and abrasions. The film 
is fully panchromatic to allow filtering out of 
stains and discolorations, or to preserve true tone 


values of colored subjects. 


You'll get maximum reduction in size without sig- 
nificant loss of detail on du Pont Miécrocopy Film. 
This, plus the high contrast of the film, gives 
maximum readability for printed matter and con- 
tributes to keeping the cost low. Another saving is 
in storage space (especially of newspapers). 

“ “ + 


Available in any standard length roll—either unper- 
forated or perforated—one or both sides. 


®ES. Ys. PaT OF? 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.), 
Photo Products Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


MICROCOPY FILM 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette ......... 212 
2. Elizabeth Chevalier, Drivin’ Woman ....... 179 
3. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............. 117 
4. Marguerite Steen, The Sum Is My Undoing 112 
5. Dorothy Macardle, The Uninvited ......... 77 
6. Rachel Field, And Now Tomorrow ........ 66 
7. Amma Seghers, Seventh Cross .......0..005. 66 
8. Helen MacInnes, Assignment in Brittanny... 49 
9. Bess Streeter Aldrich, Liewtenant’s Lady .... 39 


10. Alice Tisdale Hobart, The Cup and the Sword 34 


once more. 
in Dece 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 


Robert McCloskey ; 
ston; Lassie Come 


ungle Book 


Indianapolis, Kansas Ci 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


COMMENT: Song of Bernadette and Drivin’ Woman have changed places bringin 
Four new fiction titles this month are: 
The Cup and the Sword. See Here, Private Hargrove has bounded from ninth 
r, and Last Train from Berlin has come u i 
Me, and Van Loon’s Lives are the three nonfiction additions. 


The five favorites are Matchlock Gun, Walter Edmonds; Make Way for Ducklings, 
Rudyard Kipling; Swe Barton, Superintendent of Nurses, Helen D. Boy!l- 
ome, Eric Knight ; Snow Treasure, Marie McSwigan. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 


Author Title 


Points 


1. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 171 
2. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin... 153 
3. Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris .... 146 
4. Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, Sabotage 102 
5. William L. White, They Were Expendable... 102 
6. Ilka Chase, Past Imperfect ............05.. 96 
7. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Lives ......... 73 
8. Hartzell Spence, Get Thee Behind Me ...... 52 


\o 


. W. L. Kiplinger, Washington Is Like That 45 
10. Quentin Reynolds, Only the Stars Are Neutral 37 


the former into first place 
ross, Lieutenant's Lady, and 
lace in November to first 
abotage, Get Thee Behind 


The Uninvited, Sevent 


from sixth to second. 
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DIED 


OcToBEeR 11. Robert Hobart (Bob) Davis, au- 
thor, former editor, dramatist and globe-trotting 
newsman; at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Mon- 
treal; seventy-three. He was born in Brownville, 
Nebraska, on March 23, 1869, the son of New 
Englanders who had come west as missionaries 
to the Indians. Young Davis went to school in 
Carson City, Nevada, and began his career as 
a compositor on the local Appeal. Many of his 
books were taken from his famous (N. Y.) Sun 
column, “Bob Davis Reveals”; the last, however, 
written with George Armitage, was Hawaii, 
U.S.A. (before P. H.). His interview with Mus- 
solini in 1926, immediately after an attempt had 
been made on the Premier's life, won him an 
honorary life membership of the Associated Press. 


OcToBeR 14, Cosmo Hamilton, British author 
and playwright; at the home of his brother, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, in Surrey, England; seventy. Ham- 
ilton’s first success on the stage was The Blindness 
of Virtue. This was followed by a long suc- 
cession of plays, mostly drawing-room comedies 
spiced with mildly daring situations. 


OcToBerR 18. John C. Segrue, war correspondent 
for the News Chronicle of London; of tuber- 
culosis; in a German prison camp, to which he 
was taken following his capture in Yugoslavia 
last year; fifty-nine. His last story was on the 
bombardment of Belgrade, where he remained 
until the city fell. Then, rather than escape to 
the coast, he proceeded to Hungary to join his 
wife. 


OcToBER 18. Anne Shannon Monroe, author of 
a dozen novels and a strong supporter of careers 
for women in business two decades ago; in Lake 
Grove, Oregon; sixty-eight. Most of her articles 
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were identified with some form of feminism, but 
her novels were largely concerned with Oregon. 
She néver made the slightest withdrawal from 
her conviction that “the female brain can con- 
quer business.” 


OcTOBER 20. Sarah Byrd Askew of Trenton, New 
Jersey, secretary and librarian of the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission; in Trenton, New 
Jersey, following several weeks’ illness. 


OcTOBER 23. Mirza Mahmoud Khan Sagaphi, 
a member of the ancient Persian nobility, former 
Iranian Consul Genéral in New York, and author 
of the much praised autobiographical book about 
Persia, In the Imperial Shadow; in New York 
City, following a short illness; fifty. 


OcToBER 24. Dr. Caroline Frances Eleanor 
Spurgeon, authority on Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and first woman professor at the University of 
London; at Tucson, Arizona, where she has lived 
since 1937; seventy-four. Dr. Spurgeon was the 
founder of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women and its first president, and author 
of three scholarly books in addition to her best 
known and exhaustive Shakespeare's Imagery. 


OcToBER 27. A dispatch from Pearl Harbor an- 
nounced the death of Jack Singer, 28-year-old 
International News Service correspondent with 
the Pacific Fleet. He was aboard the aircraft 
carrier Wasp when a Japanese torpedo exploded. 


OcrToBER 30. Advices received by the Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo, Russian daily published in New 
York, reported the death in Paris of Vladimir 
Lvovitch Bourtzeff, Russian historian and pub- 
licist, known as “the Sherlock Holmes of the 
Russian Revolution” because of the part he played 
in exposing Czarist agents-provocateurs among 
revolutionists. He would have been eighty on 
November 30. 
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WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 









Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 


end. 
Write today for new folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APEX 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S$. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 








COLUMBUS, OHIO 











“This Is It, 
Chaps” 


were the last mortal words 
spoken by 


BRENDAN FINUCANE, 
R.A.F., D.S.O., D.F.C. 


The pronunciation is “Fin-you- 
kin” and to his friends he was 


known and greatly beloved as 
“Paddy.” 


Among the first of these was 
James Reynolds, widely known 
as an° artist and traveler. He 
has written a memoir of 
“Paddy” in 


“PADDY” 
FINUCANE 


It’s a charming study of Paddy, Dub- 
lin born and educated, a passionate 
lover of Ireland but with even a 
greater love of humanity. An “Ace” 
who was credited with thirty-two 
“certain” enemy planes and as many 
“probable” before he radioed his last 
words, “This is it, chaps.” 


The book is more than a record of a 
war hero it’s a story of a gallant 
spirit who gave his life freely for 
right and justice. It is beautiful and 
unforgettable. 


Regular edition $1.25 

Ltd. rag paper ed. with 
original lithograph 
drawn and signed by 
author $5.00 


EDMOND BYRNE HACKETT 
PUBLISHER 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


sntmenl 
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Hesketh 


ss obvious danger in drawing parallels is in 
over-writing them. Hesketh Pearson's new 
and excellent G.B.S. has been so widely likened 
to Boswell’s Life of Johnson that the unsuspecting 
reader might easily assume that Mr. Pearson had 
spent the last twenty-odd years stalking Shaw's 
shadow. His purpose in exploiting the conversa- 
tional method was certainly Boswell’s, but neither 
the execution nor the effect warrants carrying the 
parallel too far. He has, indeed, known Shaw for 
more than twenty years, but over that same period 
has been at work on over a dozen books, half of 
which were sizable biographies. Boswell, on the 
other hand, during the closest kind of friendship 
with Johnson (for “upwards of twenty years’’) 
had the writing of the Life “constantly in view.” 

Pearson was born in Hawford, Worcestershire, 
on February 20, 1887, the son of T. H. G. and 
A. M. C. (Briggs) Pearson. At fourteen he got 
up a magazine, for family consumption, and de- 
voted several issues to “summarys of famous 
men’s lives.’” He now looks back upon this stroke 
as ample evidence of an early biographical bent. 
At the (then) Bedford Grammar School he de- 
veloped a round hatred for mathematics, but was 
good at French, actually liked history, and virtu- 
ally worshipped Napoleon Bonaparte. When he 
was taken to Paris he ignored the Louvre and 
spent his time meditating over Napoleon's tomb. 


On the whole he applied himself poorly at 


school, and was soon sent off to London where, | 


with family intercession, he got a job in the 
freight department of the Royal Mail Packet Com- 
pany. His office habits were incorrigible, from 
an efficiency point of view. He read quantities 
of Shakespeare (sometimes aloud) and as much 
Oscar Wilde as “vulgar” booksellers would re- 
lease. During his two years at the Mail he drew 
constantly upon his meals allowance for West 
End theater tickets, and scarcely ever missed a 
Shakespeare production. 

The offer of a free passage to Mexico spared 
him from an out-and-out firing. A prestige note 
and an imaginary connection with Sir Weetman 
Pearson won him an audience with President 
Diaz. He went north, and was, for lack of funds, 
forced into an early return to England. For a 
while he worked for his brother in the motor 
business at Brighton. But as bankruptcy became 
imminent, he decided to settle down to something 
for which he was better suited. Sir Beerbohm 
Tree, in the spring of 1911, gave him first a 
walk-on, at a guinea a week; and then a one-line 
role. 

Following his marriage to Gladys Gardner in 
1912, he became Secretary to the British Empire 
Shakespeare Society. Then came the war. He 
sailed as a private for the Middle East, and for 
three years was stationed in Mesopotamia and 
Persia. During this period he wrote constantly 
to Frank Harris, whose friendship, at that par- 
ticular moment, was about as safe as a live bomb. 
An almost fatal attack of sand-fly fever cured 
Pearson of latent consumption; and a little over 
a year after the Armistice he returned to England 
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For a short while he tried the stage again, but 
with less spirit for it. He began to write. His 
first book, Modern Men and Mummers (1921) 
with “libel on every page,”’ said some critics—did 
rather well. Two years later came a small volume 
inspired by a scholar he had met at Kermanshah 
In 1926 John Lane issued, anonymously, a book 
called The Whispering Gallery, ‘inside’ studies 
of public figures, many of whom made open 
denial. The book was withdrawn, but the pub 
lishers stated that Pearson, who had introduced 
the typescript to them, vouched for its authentic- 
ity. He remained silent—until it became noised 
about that Sir Rennell Rodd was the author—and 
then made a complete apology. He was, how 
ever, arrested on Lane’s complaint, for having 
obtained £225 under false pretenses. Shortly 
thereafter he confessed in court. He was eventu 
ally acquitted. 

Ventilations (1930) appeared while Pearson 
was in this country on tour with The Matriarc/ 
Between his lives of Erasmus Darwin, 1930, and 
John Nicholson, 1939, he wrote biographies of 
William Hazlitt, Sydney Smith, Tom Paine, Henry 
Labouchére, and Gilbert and Sullivan. He edited 
a book of Common Misquotations; and with 
Hugh Kingsmill he toured Scotland (Skye High). 
In 1938 came his autobiographical Thinking 
Over; and this fall, his full-length portrait of 
Shaw. 
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What to Buy? 


Book selection is so im- 
portant a problem, involves 
so many adjustments be- 
tween logic, desires, demands 
and budgets that tt ts amaz- 
ing that only now is there 


available: ¥ 


BOOK SELECTION 
FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Willard A. Heaps 
Approx. 320p. $2.50 


The book contains the answers to 
the problems that arise daily in sec- 
ondary schools, and the logic there- 
for. 


Part 1: The adolescent and his reading. 


Part II: Backgrounds of book selec- 
tion from the standpoint of the basic 
knowledge needed by the _ school 
librarian. 


Part II]: Curricular backgrounds. 


Part IV: The actual technique and 
practice of book selection. 


Appendix: Sources of current book- 
lists. 


P.S.—Although designed as an actual 
guide for secondary school libraries, 
this book should be familiar to all 
those interested in book selection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue, New York 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquistion of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Write for booklet L. 


6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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AND DOES A BETTER, NEATER, CLEANER JOB! 


FOTOFLAT 


| Dry Mounting Membrane 
For Mounting Clippings, Records, Drawings, 
wee Photographs, and Pictures 


More and more libraries and schools 
are using Fotoflat as an effective 
substitute for rubber cements. Foto- 
flat is very clean to use. There is 
no mess or fuss encountered with 
the use of Fotoflat. 


You just place a sheet of Fotoflat on the back 
| of the clipping, record or print and pass a warm 
| flatiron over it. That's all there is to mounting 

with Fotoflat and your clippings, records and 

prints are permanently mounted. Fotoflat does 
not deteriorate with age. Although Fotoflat is 

a permanent mount, you can easily remove any 

clippings, records or prints. Special applicators 

are available for applying Fotoflat if you do not 
have a flatiron. 
Fotoflat is available in a large assortment 
of cut sheet sizes and in roll form. 


FREE SAMPLES and full information 
will gladly be supplied by writing. 
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Conrad Richter 


ITERARY stocks, they say, are running low, 

unexploited ideas are selling at a higher 
premium, and the reading public still expects 
a new slant, a new stroke, in a new book. The 
average writer, therefore, seldom risking obvious 
“repeats,” feels his way around in a sometimes 
alarming diversity of raw materials. Conrad 
Richter, however, has safely written his fourth 
book (Tacey Cromwell) around essentially the 
same theme that supported his first one: the 
effect of the land upon those who set out to 
conquer it. 

Conrad (Michael) Richter, born on October 
13, 1890, in the green village of Pine Grove, 
Pennsylvania, inherited the names of his two 
grandmothers, Sarah Conrad and Susannah 
Michael. In his ancestry is a mixture of Ger- 
man, French, English, and Scotch-Irish. One of 
his forebears fought with Washington; another 
was a “Hessian mercenary’’ in the opposing 
army. His great-grandfather was an officer in 
the War of 1812, and afterward became a store- 
and tavern-keeper in Pine Grove. His father, 
John A. Richter, was a preacher with an ever 
changing parish, whose family came to live in 
a score of different villages and mountain settle- 
ments in the northern and central parts of the 
state. At the age of six he plotted an escape 
with his eight-year-old cousin. They were ready 
to head off for the plains, but in a moment of 
exuberant tenderness his cousin felt obliged to 
say good-bye to his sister Beth. And Beth, who 
was sure they'd be tied to a stake and lashed 
with rawhide thongs, managed to spread the 
word just quickly enough and far enough to 
jam the whole move. 

After two years at preparatory school he 
switched to a public high school, and was gradu- 
ated at the age of fifteen. Almost immediately 
he took a job, driving a light wagon over the 
mountains of Schuylkill County. It was no mere 
pastime, to be sure, but he liked the friendliness 
and informality of the people with whom he 
dealt along the way. He worked in a machine 
shop for a while, later on; and a number of 
heavy jobs followed. But after he'd served a 
kind of apprenticeship in a small-town bank, he 
decided to strike out for the newspaper world 
and became a correspondent for first Philadelphia, 
and then Johnstown and Pittsburgh, papers. He 
edited a weekly at nineteen; but he was still a 
little uncertain professionally and so accepted, 
successively, two more offshoot jobs, as a private 
secretary and as an investigator of a silver-lead 
mine. He returned from the second of these to 
try publishing, and then, at last, to write. 

About this time he was married to Harvena 
Achenbach, of his native Pine Grove. And in 
the late twenties, with their small child, they 
went west to New Mexico; here, except for 
occasional treks east, they have lived ever since. 

Richter wrote for a variety of popular maga- 
zines before his first book, Early Americana, ap- 
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peared in 1936. It was a collection of scattered 
pieces that belonged to the pioneers and the 
plainsmen, to whom he had long been attracted 
The Saturday Evening Post serialized The Sea of 
Grass (published in book form in 1937), another 
return to the sweeping, unbroken stretches that 
had lured so many rugged visionaries away from 
the East. His third book, The Trees, appeared 
in the spring of 1940 (Book-of-the-Month) ; and 
his Tacey Cromwell has been off the press only 
a few weeks. 


JANUARY BooK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Head Hunting in the Solomon Islands, by Caroline 
Mytinger. Macmillan 


Literary Guild 
The Gaunt Woman, by Edmund Gilligan. 


Scribner 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: White Stars of Freedom, a Basque 
Shepherd Boy Becomes an American, by Mirim Isasi 
and Melcena Burns Denny. Whitman 


— girls: Last Semester, by Phyllis Crawford. 
olt 


Intermediate group: Who Goes to the Wood, by 
Fay Inchfawn. inston 


Primary group: Favorite Stories, Old and New, 
selected by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. Doubleday 


Readers’ Club (December) 
aon Adventure, by Peter Fleming. Readers’ 
lu 
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Many of America’s leading child psychologists, educators and oth ed with th I 
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Ge Garuneueme tee ond sheen eBook of Knowledge for its psychological approach in 
LIBRARIANS FAVOR THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE BECAUS 

; , CHILDREN CAN USE IT WITHOUT HELP — 
Subject matter is mot alphabetically arranged but presented step by step in clear, logical, orderly 
form, For — reference service, there is an alphabetical index. . . Librarians say that when 
they place the Book of Knowledge on circulating shelves, it is a first choice with both .boys 
and gi Write for further information to School and Library Division 
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A handsome, magnificently illustrated 
volume of art that tells a story ... with 


AUDITING ano THEORY tons, 24008 them full page plats. 47% 
ages, 7% . 
Qu ESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ~ po jes sanitiaia to the most demo- 


cratic of all the arts—the printed picture. O/ 


interest to a far wider lence than those hav- 

By L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. tne a pareaciiar interest tm art.” 
CLEAR—CONCISE—AUTHORITATIVE Be gn rn 
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ne for C.P.A. and Civil Service o> an ae Herald 
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448 pages, Cloth Bound Lt =o art student, a won 
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Free Descriptive Circular at leading 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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MACHINE SHOP SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


By Eaton and Free 


Invaluable to both the beginner and veteran machine shop man. 
Explains in a very usable way the physics, chemistry and mathematics 
needed in the shop, as they apply to the operation of lathe, drill 
press, planer, milling, and other machines. Helps meet everyday 


questions and problems which arise on the production floor and in 
repair work. Cloth, $2.00. 


Request list of technical books 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 
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MANY WATERS 


By W. HARDWICK RUTH 


This is a story of a tender and beautiful love, of patriotism, 
of deep despair and final victory. It comes not merely as a 
splendid novel of daring and romance, but also as a re- 
affirmation of our destiny as Americans. 


CATALOGING MANUAL 
FOR A 





Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore 
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Soldiers, Sailors, Marines- 
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engrossed in the thick of things—are just as interested 
as we are in "who's news—and why." See that they have vital, up- 
to-the-minute information about 
the people behind the headlines 


every month through the pages 
of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 






SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE WHEN MAILED 


TO SERVICE MEN— 
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First-aid to confused Documents Departments 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
AND WORLD WAR II 





If you are bewildered by the many changes, restrictions, 
and discontinuances in the documents world you will welcome 
this new book, which tells what has been happening to govern- 
ment publications under the impact of war. 

A compilation of seven recent papers by documents experts, 
presented by the A.L.A. Committee on Public Documents. 








CONTENTS 


World War II and the Indexing, Distribution, Restric- 
tions on Distribution, and Discontinuance of U.S. 
Government Publications, by Robert E. Scudder 

The War and Resultant Publications of the Library of 
Congress, by Lucy Salamanca 

Summary of Distribution Efforts Concerning U.S. Gov- 
ernment Publications, with Suggestions for a Coordi- 
nated Program for the Future, by Jerome K. Wilcox 

Official British War Documents, Their Acquisition and 
Distribution, by William C. Dalgoutte 

Official War Publications of Canada, by Jerome K. 
Wilcox 

Publications of Nine European Governments in Exile, 
by Violet A. Cabeen 

Reference Data in Latin-American Government Publica- 
tions, by James B. Childs 











Edited by James K. Wilcox. Published November 1942. 
118p. Planographed. $2. 
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AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES 


HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
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Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) . 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANIC CS Guide . 
Audels ENGINEERS ae, aes Guides, No. 1, 
Audels Answers ‘on Practical ENGINEERING .... 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design ....... 
Gurths Mechanical DRAWING 
Audels Mechanical Dictionary .................... 
Rogers MACHINIST Guide 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ........... 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ................ 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC SCIENCE Dictionary .. 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION .. 
Audels New Agr oy GUIDE 
Audels WELDERS Guide ................. 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
WIRING Diagrams 
Audels Electrical Power Calculations ............. 
sn SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
49 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by 


American Universities: 
1941-1942 


These lists represent the only single key 
to some of the country’s most valuable re- 
search that is continuously going forward 
in our larger universities. The current list 
is particularly valuable as it discloses many 
contributions to the war. 


Only one-half of the dissertations ac- 
cepted annually are published. The lists 
save the remainder from being lost. 


Publication of this annual series was 


begun in 1934. 
Numbers 1-9 available. 


Number 9, 1941-1942. xv,128p. 3243 Dissertations. 
el. $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The ae rae columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
ditors are not responsible 





NOTE: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 
debate and comment. The 

for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


EpiTors’ 


New Quarterly ? 


To the Editors: 

The A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication is considering the establishment of a quar- 
terly review to present important and timely news 
and discussions of the catalog, cataloging processes 
and the place of the catalog in the administration 
and service of the library. This quarterly would 
take the place of the present Yearbook, but would, 
it is hoped, place greater emphasis on the use of 
the catalog than on its construction. We believe 
that such a publication would prove of interest to 
administrators and reference librarians as well as 
to catalogers. 

A committee of the Division is now engaged in 
sampling the opinions of members of the profes- 
sion on the feasibility of a quarterly review at this 
time. Comments, either favorable or unfavorable, 
are solicited and may be sent to Marie Prevost, 
Chairman of the Committee on a Quarterly Re- 
view, Newark Public Library, Newark, N.J. 

W. E. WriGut, President 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification 


Librarian Battalion 


To the Editors: 

Because the Wilson Library Bulletin reaches 
more and means more to many small libraries than 
any other library publication, I am coming to you 
with a query. 

Many library publications have put out much 
learned, and doubtless timely, material on libraries 
in defense and war activities. But when one talks 
to librarians of small and medium sized towns, 
one realizes that the patter of generalities has done 
little to arouse them to the very important work 
to be done in each community. It is not that they 
do not wish to be of service; it is that they do not 
see what they can do, and they feel as if their 
little does not matter very much. My premise is 
that if they had concrete, instead of abstract ends 
to strive for and were a part of a nation-wide 
movement, we should see results. Humans like to 
“belong to something”—even librarians. And also 
like other humans, they will expend more when 
they have definite objectives in view. 
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May I go down a side path for a moment. A 
week or so ago I concocted some jingles as part of 
a defense activity pep talk for a small library con- 
vention. Duly born, the rhymes had to be chris- 
tened, and the phrase Librarian Battalion struck 
me. I added the last stanza, and then I began to 
wonder—well, why not? Why not a Librarian 
Battalion composed of those who cannot go into 
direct service, but can help on the home front? 

Any librarian in the country could become a 
member by pledging service in various fields such 
as: “‘How—books”’ for the industrial group, health 
and housekeeping material for the homemaker, 
orientation guide for those going into service so 
that transition from civilian to military life would 
not be so difficult, child care and amusement aids 
so that children shall not be emotionally warped 
by the war, etc.—definite lines of action which 
perhaps could be worked out by a group of li- 
brarians setting definite goals. I had a hazy idea 
of companies to make up the Battalion, of in- 
signia, of printed cards in libraries with “Ask us, 
we are a member of the Librarian Battalion.” 
Collective enthusiasm might make for collective 
action which could be truly important. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of the idea. And the 
query is: Do you see anything in it? 


Avis LINDERMAN 
Eau Claire, Wis., Public Library 


I am enclosing the jingles as an accessory be- 
fore the fact. 


THE LIBRARIAN BATTALION 


We cannot join the Army, 
Or Navy, or Marines; 

We may not be a Waac or Wave 
Or don stout Ordnance jeans. 


Imagine us with Tommy guns, 
Or driving jeeps or peeps, 

Or parachuting from the skies 
To land in unhurt heaps! 


No—we shall wear no uniforms, 
Our pay checks still stay small, 

But yet, we have a job to do 
Important to them all. 


Although we cannot run a lathe, 
Or make or mend a plow; 

Yet, we can find a book or ‘‘pam”’ 
Which shows another how. 


To housewives for whom less and less 
Must do the work of more 

By mending, patching, substitutes 
Our help must pour and pour. 


Upon the Home Front we can guard 
Freedom, and help provide 

The tools of knowledge that may be 
Guns for the victor’s side. 


Librarian Battalion 
Step up and fall in line; 

Right dress! Front face! now Forward March! 
““Help’’ is your countersign. 


(Continued on page 280) 
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-——— NEW BOOKS 








of Practical Interest 


The International 
Economy 


By John Parke Young. An outgrowth of 
the author’s earlier book, International 
Trade and Finance. Reorganization, en- 
largement and broadened treatment make 
The International Economy substantially a 
new book. Emphasis is placed on foreign 
trade theory and policy. 680 pgs., $4.50 


Accounting Fundamentals 


By Richard E. Strahiem. A new text 
designed for students in engineering and 
other professional schools who require a 
knowledge of accounting fundamentals 
under conditions where pressure of time 
makes necessary a relatively short course. 
359 pgs., $3.50 


Engineering Drawing 


By Leon Marr Sahag. A new textbook 
offering a maximum of training in the 
minimum of space and time. As a result 
of extensive use in drawing classes, the 
material presented has undergone continual 
rounding out and refinement to meet the 
requirements of a basic course in engineer- 


ing. 480 pgs., $2.75 
Aircraft Electricity 


Second Edition — Revised and Enlarged 
By Norman J. Clark and Howard E. 
Corbitt. Provides information wanted 
today in practical shop installation, inspec- 
tion, and design calculations. The “what, 
why, and how to do it’? from shop in- 
structions, standards and drawing board. 
350 pgs., $3.50 


Elementary Mathematics 


By Hyman Levy. An easy-to-follow ele- 
mentary book on mathematics needed to 
understand aeronautics and related sciences. 
Covers technical application not within the 
some of drill or rule books. 216 pgs., 
$1.5 


Mechanical Physics 


By Herbert Dingle. The first volume— 
covering properties of matter, heat and 
sound—of a two volume course. Gives 
clear account of fundamental ideas, results 
of research and present state of physical 
knowledge in a way that their application 
to aeronautics and related studies can be 
readily understood. 248 pgs., $2.25 


Weather Study 


By David Brunt. A first book in meteor- 
ology for students of aeronautics, radio- 
location, etc. by one of the world’s greatest 
authorities. A masterpiece of clear explana- 
tion. 215 pgs., $2.25 


Modern Trigonometry 


By M. J. G. Hearley. An original, dis- 
tinctive introduction to trigonometry for 
aeronautical purposes. Requires knowledge 
of only arithmetic and elementary algebra. 
Designed for quick easy assimilation of the 
subject. 168 pgs., $1. 
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How Do You Do It? 


To the Editors: 


In the college library in which I am now em- 
ployed (about 3,000 students) it has been the 
custom to check the list of books indexed in such 
books as the Poetry Index, Short Story Index, etc. 
The call number of books found in this library is 
then written in the margin. This, however, is not 
done oftener than once a year, if that often, and 
then too often by student assistants to whom the 
edition or date of a publication is too unimportant 
to be worthy of notice. As a result, some of our 
readers are not getting the correct information. I 
have a plan of my own but fear it might entail a 
lot of work. This is the plan: 

Every index when received should have an au- 
thor card typed for each book in the list of books 
indexed. At the bottom of the card the name of 
the index in which this book is indexed is written. 
These books are then looked up in the card cata- 
log and the call number is written in the proper 
place. The reference librarian would have this file 
on her desk. When new books are cataloged they 
are placed on her desk. She checks them with her 
file and writes the call number on her card, then 
takes the index and writes the call number there. 
In this way the lists would be kept up-to-date. I 
would like to find out through the Wilson Library 
Bulletin how other libraries are handling this 
problem. 

H. F. 


Service Record 


To the Editors: 


The Clatsop County Library has recently em- 
barked on a community service that is both 
timely and (so far as I know) unique, and I 
feel that an account of it might interest other 
public librarians throughout the country. Briefly, 
it is an attempt to secure for the community a 
complete and permanent record of all the men 
and women in the county who enter (or have 
entered) our armed forces to serve in the present 
war. The county’s two newspapers and local radio 
station are active co-sponsors of the project and 
are giving it wide publicity. All civic groups, 
churches, fraternal organizations, labor unions, 
etc., have been circularized for assistance. 

One of the newspapers—the Astorian-Bud get— 
has supplied all the record sheets for the venture, 
has printed the form a number of times in its 
regular daily paper. It also publishes as a daily 
feature entitled “On the Record,” the names of 
men and women whose records are on file. The 


Library will keep the filled-out forms permanently 
on file, and provide such clerical assistance as is 
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necessary to keep them up-to-date. Eventually 
these service records will be transferred to per- 
manent forms and bound—to make a priceless 
addition to the Library's local history collection 
Incidentally, the county library system (which has 
been established here but a short time) has been 
given a great deal of publicity, and through the 
project won many new friends. 
GLEN Burcu, Librarian 
Clatsop County Librar) 
Astoria, Oregon 
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An Easier Way 


To the Editors: 


The staff of the Warder Public Library feels 
that the Kansas Library, whose letter appears on 
p. 190 of the November Wilson Library Bulletin, 
is doing things the hard way. 

This library, too, had rigid requirements for 
references on application cards. However, since 
we have a great many brand-new applicants be- 
cause of Springfield's many war industries and the 
proximity of Wright and Patterson Fields and the 
Air Service Command, our board took steps this 
summer to simplify the procedure. We accept any 
government pass or similar identification, feeling 
that the FBI does a better job of investigation than 
we can, and use the name of the foreman or im- 
mediate superior as the actual reference. 
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This procedure applies equally to civilian war- 
workers, officers, and enlisted men, and so far has 
worked fine! 

THELMA L. RENIFF, Librarian 

MARY SOMMERVILLE, Head 
Order and Catalog Department 
Warder Public Library 
Springfield, Ohio 


Annie Spencer Cutter 
To the Editors: 


“Because of the zeal of the School Department in 
analyzing its own activities . it has been able to 


exert . . a profound influence in local educational 
circles,”’ 
This sentence from the report of a recent 


survey of the Cleveland Public Library provides 
a faithful reflection of the head of the depart- 
ment in question, clearly recognizable to her col- 
leagues and assistants. Miss Cutter’s questioning 
attitude has been forever opening new channels 
for effort and exploration, with resultant zest 
and flavor to the experience of working with her. 
When she retired from service on September 1, 
1942, it was from a position of dual relationships 
and responsibilities to both the public school sys- 
tem and the public library, a position in which 
her open-mindedness has made possible the con- 
stant adjustments required by changing education. 

For five years after graduation from Western 
Reserve University, she taught in University 
School for Boys. How far this early teaching 
experience may have served to provide her un- 
derstanding and quick perception of school needs 
cannot now be gauged, but it is her personality, 
rather, which will continue to influence school 
library relationships and ideals long after the 
school methods she knew will have changed com- 
pletely. Her personal enthusiasm and her pro- 
fessional viewpoint combined to inspire faith and 
stimulation in experiment, to add graciousness 
to routine relationships, and to enlarge the vision 
of all the staff. Those under her supervision can 
best confirm the comment of a visiting educator, 


“I was impressed . with the reasonableness of 
your method of allowing each school librarian to 
work out her own methods. It is the kind of admin- 
istration which makes their work inspiring and chal- 
lenging.”’ 


Her varied experiences have contributed to an 
increase of tolerance in one already tolerant beyond 
the ordinary. For one summer she taught with 
Dr. Grenfell in Labrador; during the First World 
War she gave library service in France. 

It is inconceivable to any who know her that 
retirement, to Miss Cutter, can ever spell passivity. 
Her rich and increasing experience is always such 
a spur to her lively imagination and zeal that a 
remark of her own has an especial pertinency. 
“Everyone,” she said, “should retire at sixty-five 
and then start right over again.”’ 

THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 
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New Funk & Wagnalls books 
that will be asked for... 


SERPENT OF THE SEAS 


By Commander Harley F. Cope, U.S.N. Everything 
the public wants to know about undersea craft and 
the men who man them, by a veteran of the service 
itself. Foreword by Capt. Leland P. Lovette, Public 
Relations Dept., U.S.N. Illustrated, $2.50. 


HOW A PLANE FLIES 


By Charles Gilbert Hall. The first simple, under- 
standable, fascinating story of how a plane flies, how 
instruments work, how airlines and airports operate, 
ete., ete. Profusely illustrated, $2.00. 


THE CONSUMER GOES TO WAR 


By Caroline F. Ware, Ph.D., noted economist, author, 
educator. A guide to living in a war economy, for 
the civilian men and women who are the real home- 
front-line soldiers. Illustrated, $2.00. 


SURE YOU CAN FISH! 


By Harlan Major. A _ for-the-duration fisherman's 
manual showing how to make tackle of all kinds from 
simple odds and ends easily available. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


PRACTICAL FINGERPRINTING 


By B. C. Bridges. Practical handbook and reference 
on every aspect of fingerprinting. Most complete and 
authoritative book on the subject, absolutely up-to 
date, profusely illustrated. $4.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








| 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
Rademaekers 
LiprARyY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
“WE ARE DOING OUR PART.” 








WHY NOT LET US HELP YOU 
WITH 
RADEMAEKERS 
LIBRARY BINDINGS? 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 














HOW TO BECOME AN 











AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FIFTH revised, la edition. This 

book includes provisions of the entirely NEW NAT- 

URALIZATION LAW. Price 50c per copy. 
ItMustrated. Includes actual forms. Also 

















numero”, patriotic selections. 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for -Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LIBRARY 
REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


This magazine earnestly calls for the 
support of every librarian in English- 
speaking lands. We still claim the best 
paid subscription list of any magazine 
of our kind published in Western Eu- 
rope, though the tide of war has swept 
away an enormous number of former 
subscribers in countries now dominated 
by German armies. Though battle is 
on our shores, we carry on in a spirit of 


high confidence. 


Annual subscription $2.00 post free 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. |. 
Scotland 
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What BOOKS ARE WEAPONS? 


Surely not every book published—not the trivia which 
issue in a flood for the delectation of the tabloid-movie minds — nor the 
ephemeral products of the lacy-pastry school, serialized in the “slicks’’ before 
emerging as literature in hard covers — these are hardly fighting tools. 


What then are the books which will mould and guide the public mind—books 
to develop the cold fighting fury that we must feel utterly to defeat and de- 
stroy our enemies? 


McClurg’s staff have compiled a list of such books. If you intend to marshal 
your energies and those of your library behind the fight, you need the 


equipment of these books. Send for a copy of this list. It is yours for the asking. 


A.C.McCLURG & CO.(tiestman)!*? ““Cuteaco 





TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER VANISHING PATCH 
WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! $ "Werrmc: NO STICKINESS! Wo BUCKLING 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, ~~ maps, etc. Vanishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can ~ it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch Welder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 
WERSHINS vhanipeng al Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
with 250 strips of 1”x alon h d 
11” Vanishing Patch, g the edges . . . does not dis- 
1 Thermostatically COlor with age... the printed 
Controlled Patch Weld- text beneath the Patch is actually 
Felt Rubbing more readable than the rest of the 
$3.75 page. Try it, and be convinced. 





Complete Kit will be 


sent on 10-day trial 
basis, if requested. 
250 canes Pa 


NOW is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting 
Lists for 1942 to discover what important books you may have 
overlooked. 























Be Sure That Titles — Subject To Hard Use — Are Ordered 
‘*‘HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM’’ 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK-OF ANY PUBLISHER-IN ANY BINDING 
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Macmillan Recommends! 


























A TREASURY OF THE FAMILIAR 
Editor: Ralph L. Woods Foreword: John Kieran 762p. $5.00 


More than 500 selections of the world’s best known literature in prose, 
verse and song, from the Songs of Solomon to Casey Jones and Annie 
Laurie. The happiest hodgepodge ever published. Something for 
every mood, a delight for ten minutes or many long winter evenings. 
Included are the best of Aesop, Plato, Spartacus, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante, Lamb, Dickens, Poe, Lincoln, Webster, Jefferson, Washington, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Henley, Housman and many, many others. 


Three indexes, author, title and familiar lines, make for quick 
reference. 


THE DAY MUST THE THREE 
DAWN BAMBOOS 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull. $2.75 Robert Standish. $2.75 
“One of the finest historical The true story in fiction of 
novels in years, that rings true Japan from Perry’s visit to Pear! 


on every page. It re-creates viv- 
idly an era in American history 
that tapped the very roots of our : | aagreag: a. 
spirit, even as does the present perienced, Exciting — Gripping 
era.”—Philadelphia Inquirer —~ Convincing. 


Harbor . . . the most momentous 
intrigue the world has ever ex- 


NONE MORE COURAGEOUS 
Stewart H. Holbrook. $2.50 








Heroic feats performed by American supermen of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps in World War II. Each magnificent episode vividly 
told. Look down on Tokyo with Doolittle, torpedo a cruiser with 
Buckley from a bouncing PT boat, see Wermuth conduct a one-man 
war on Bataan, and read of equally daring acts in the lives of other 
as brave, if as yet less sung, heroes. Included is a list of all medals 
awarded to date (August). 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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They Stopped Hitler 


BEHIND THE LINES WITH ERSKINE CALDWELL * 


NNOUNCER: The author meets the 

critics in “Speaking of Books.” This 
evening our guest is Erskine Caldwell, 
author of Tobacco Road, God's Little 
Acre, and many others. Mr. Caldwell has 
recently returned from abroad, including 
five months in Russia. His new book, 
All Out on the Road to Smolensk, gives 
a vivid picture of Russia at war. Erskine 
Caldwell is with us tonight in the Old 
Chapel on the campus of Union College 
ready to discuss his book with three of 
the country’s outstanding literary critics. 
And here is Granville Hicks. 
Hicks: One thing I've learned is that you 
never know what’s going to happen on 
“Speaking of Books,” but it looks as if 
we have a very lively half-hour ahead of 
us. Erskine Caldwell is known to millions 
of Americans as a novelist, but he is also 
a reporter of uncommon ability. As you 
may remember, he wrote the text for You 
Have Seen Their Faces, illustrated by the 
famous photographer Margaret Bourke- 
White, who is his wife. Last June he 
found himself in the hottest news spot in 
the world—Moscow. That is our author. 
Now for our critics. Lewis Gannett con- 
ducts the column “Books and Things” for 
the New York Herald Tribune. Our guest 
critic is Bradford Smith, author of the 
much praised novel To the Mountain, and 
for many years a teacher in Tokyo. Pro- 


* “Speaking of Books’’ program, broadcast over WGY, 
Schenectady, Y., February 13, 1942. 
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fessor Smith is now on the staff of Ben- 
nington College. We have already told 
Mr. Caldwell that he is just to keep quiet 
for a little while and let the rest of us talk 
about his book, but when he comes in, he 
can come in fighting, if that’s the way he 
feels about it, for you don’t have to “pull 
your punches’ on “Speaking of Books.” 
Mr. Gannett, will you give us a summary 
of All Out on the Road to Smolensk? 


GANNETT: Well, it’s the first eye-witness 


story of the fighting in Russia to reach 
America in book form, and pretty nearly 
the first story really to reach us, for in it 
he tells how the censor interferes with the 
man who tries to put the full story on the 
cables. It tells quietly and factually how 
he and his wife, Peggy Bourke-White, the 
photographer, flew across the Pacific less 
than a year ago, flew from Hongkong 
over the Japanese lines in an 11-year-old 
crate with a Chinese pilot, on across Inner 
China and the Gobi Desert and Turkestan 
into Russia. They reached Moscow on 
May 12, and they were down in a sub- 
tropical resort town on the Black Sea 
when on June 22 the news broke that 
Germany was invading Russia. Back in 
Moscow in time for the first air raids, 
Caldwell began broadcasting the story of 
Russian defense for CBS. He tells of 
those black nights in Moscow—in Mos- 
cow, mind you, but he calls them “Darker 
than the piney woods in Alabama in the 
dark of the moon’—and there’s an 
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Erskine Caldwell image for you. You can 

recognize the author of Tobacco Road in 

that phrase. And he tells of broadcasting 
under fire, and how the Russian censor 
works, of his trip to the Smolensk front, 
and how the guerilla fighting is carried 
on. It’s a starkly underwritten story as he 
tells it—no fine-writing, no emotions—far 
more severely factual than Joseph Davies’ 
diplomatic reports in his book Mission to 
Moscow. It’s Russia taking the war in its 
stride. It’s often funny, and always it 
gives you faith in Soviet Russia as a fight- 
ing people. 

Hicks: I’m glad you said as much as you 
did about their trip into the Soviet Union. 
I must say I never knew a man to pack 
quite as much into one chapter—that 
calm, understatement in that first chapter 
about how they got there seems to me one 
of the most memorable things in the book. 

GANNETT: Well, there’s understatement all 
through. I wanted more about that trip 
across China. I guess you did too. 

Hicks: That's what I mean. 

GANNETT: And crossing the Pacific. What 
about Wake Island? Why didn’t he tell 
us anything about Wake Island? Guam? 

SMITH: Maybe Mr. Caldwell was in a hurry 
to get this book out about Russia and 
wasn't interested in telling a story about 
China at this time. 

Hicks: He’s got a good story to tell when- 
ever he gets around to telling it. 

GANNETT: That picture of, the blackout in 
Moscow and this big fellow wandering 
around the streets of Moscow bumping 
into militia, or bumping into a horse once, 
or—remember that night when he bumped 
into a statue and he was lost and didn't 
know where he was, and he climbed up 
on the statue to feel it. He thought per- 
haps by feeling that statue he could figure 
out where he was, and got arrested while 
he was clasping the statue in his arms. 

Hicks: And when he came back the next 
day, Mr. Gannett, do you remember the 
statue wasn’t there. 

GANNETT: Yes—just a bomb crater. 

SMITH: I was impressed too with the story 
of drinking champagne and eating caviar 
on the battlefield while the shells zoomed 
overhead. In fact, I was impressed with 
the fact that Mr. Caldwell never seems to 
have been afraid, and neither do the Rus- 
siams ever seem to have been afraid. I 
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would like to ask Mr. Caldwell whether 
he wasn’t ever half as scared as I know 


‘I'd have been under those circumstances. 
Hicks: That’s a question I want to ask him 


too, Mr, Smith. It’s very curious. You 
remember he talks about the correspond- 
ents who got cold feet and left the front 
after only two days under bombardment. 


SMITH: Apparently Mr. Caldwell has some- 


thing we all need. We'd better corner 
him when he comes in. 


GANNETT: Well, he probably belongs in 


that country because all those people seem 
a little fabulous. You remember that 
guerilla fighter he talked about? That 
Paul—well he was sort of a Russian Paul 
Bunyan, I suppose he should have been 
called Pavloff Bunyanski or something, 
who got behind the German lines? There 
were three of them. They killed three 
sentries so as to get some arms, and then 
when they had the sentries’ arms they 
went and killed nine soldiers and their 
officers, and then captured an armored car 
and its staff, and drove off in the truck, 
and then ran into twelve tanks sitting 
around and smashed up eleven of them 
and drove the twelfth one off, and then 
smashed up a few bridges and trestles, 
and spoiled three planes, and blew up a 
gas dump. Then two of them were—I 
think I've got this right—two of them 
were killed. This fellow was only 
wounded, one arm was out of commission 
but with the other arm he killed off three 
more Germans, captured a machine gun, 
and escaped back to the Russian lines. Do 
you really take that all—do you think 
Russia is made up of people like that? 


SmiTH: Mr. Gannett, you tell a much better 


story than Mr. Caldwell can! I must say, 
however, that that story raised in my mind 
the question as to how much Mr. Caldwell 
was willing to give to hearsay evidence 
and perhaps to faith without actual proof 
of the things he had seen in Russia. 


Hicks: Now while we're talking about the 


stories in the book, we've also the story of 
the pilot who rammed the bomber. That's 
something I'd like to see one of these days 
from a good safe distance. 


GANNETT: Yes, I should like to be quite a 


ways off when I saw. I wouldn't like to 
be ramming a bomber and trying to jump 
into a parachute before the two planes got 
there. 
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Left to right: Lewis Gannett, Bradford Smith, Erskine Caldwell, Granville Hicks 


Hicks: But I think, Mr. Gannett, that we're 
getting a little off the point. Not really— 
but it is true, it seems to me, that we're 
emphasizing these tall stories, and they 
are fairly tall but possibly true as tall sto- 
ries often are. The main thing that im- 
pressed me about the book is that it does 
show a nation which is really making an 
all-out effort, and I mean all out. 


GANNETT: There's no doubt of that. 


(Chime) 

ANNOUNCER: There’s your signal, gentle- 
men, and time’s up for the critics. Now 
it’s Mr. Caldwell’s turn. Here’s our au- 
thor of the evening, Mr. Erskine Caldwell. 
CALDWELL: Well, gentlemen, as critics I 
think you are doing so well in expressing 
my attitude about this book that I hate 
to break in and stop you; I wish you 
would just keep on and let me sit here 
and listen. I think you have raised one 
question though, at least it has been posed 
as a question—many questions. One I 
remember, I believe Mr. Gannett brought 
out, he wanted to know if I were afraid 
in some of these cases or instances that 
I have written about in the book. Well, 
I don’t think that fear enters into the 
consciousness in time of war, among a 
people who are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle. When you are fightin 
for your life, you don’t stop to be afraid. 
You have no feeling of fear. When you 
know that your life depends upon you 
and upon your actions, your whole desire 
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is not to stop and to seek shelter or to 
get out of the way of danger, but to 
overcome that danger. I think that’s one 
of the reasons the Russians as a people 
have succeeded so well—they have not 
been afraid of anything, neither of 
Hitler's propaganda nor of his machines. 
I would like also to answer another ques- 
tion that was asked in regard to the Paul 
Bunyan type of guerilla warfare in Rus- 
sia. I don’t think proof is needed to 
state whether these people actually exist 
and whether they actually do these things 
that I have written about. The whole 
Russian nation which is engaged in this 
warfare takes these things so lightly— 
these everyday acts and actions—that these 
small incidents which I tell about are 
very minor in the Russian consciousness. 
I have no doubt but what I could recall 
and tell many stories which might sound 
more farfetched or outlandish to these 
ears here than the ones I have told about, 
because these people in Russia—as I said, 
when they are battling for their lives they 
have no fear and they will do extraor- 
dinary things. 


GANNETT: Yes, but do they do quite as 


extraordinary things as you attribute to 
them? Now that story about this scorched 
earth which is, I guess, pretty real in 
Russia. They burn every bit of wood so 
they can’t find enough to thaw their 
hands, but you said that Lozovsky said 
that they left the cabbages in the fields 
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untouched, and that in each cabbage was 
a little note to the Germans, presumably 
in German, inviting them to eat the cab- 
bages without fear of poisoning, and 
telling them about what lovely food 
they'd get if they were prisoners in 
Russia. Now do they really fix up the 
cabbage fields like that? 
CALDWELL: Well, I think possibly Mr. 
Lozovsky must have fixed up a few cab- 
bage heads, because he’s the kind of 
rson who, if he can pin anything on 
truth, will find the hinge for it. Of 
course, I don’t suppose there were any- 
thing like fields and fields of cabbages 
with notes in them. 
Hicks: Yes, I think that’s right. Mr. Gan- 
nett, you're taking something 1 sm seri- 
ously that isn’t meant to be taken quite 
so seriously. 


GANNETT: No? 


Hick: That picture of Lozovsky, by the way 
. . . you don’t mean you took Mr. Lozov- 
sky with perfect seriousness, do you? 


GANNETT: I liked the other half of that 


too where on the back of the invitation 
stuck in the cabbage was a menu. They 
were telling them about beef, mutton, 
fowl, potatoes, bread, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, and wine. I almost wanted to go 
surrender myself. 


SmirH: I'd like to ask Mr. Caldwell one of 


these Town Hall questions—trather in- 
volved, because Mr. Caldwell is, after all, 
first a writer of fiction. I wonder if he 
would agree with me that it’s the busi- 
ness of the writer of fiction while telling 
a specific story to give it universal im- 
plications, and whether he also believes 
that it is the business of a writer of fiction 
to recreate experience. If so, and this 
question still goes on—if so, mightn’t he 
have written a still better book if he had 
been able to take us there to the scene 
in terms of fictional character rather than 
leaving us with this rather dead-pan dis- 
tant description of the scene as he has 
done. 


CALDWELL: I can answer that, I think, in 


a limited sort of way. The reason I did 
not write this as fiction is because the 
old saying is that truth is stranger than 
fiction. I think in this case a fictionized 


story of Russia at war would not come 
anywhere near telling the truth in actual 
facts about the country, because as | 
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understand fiction, some writers who are 
novelists usually digress and they dress up 
and they embroider and things of that 
sort; although I don’t do that myself, 
some writers do. But I think in this case 
that I would have been a victim of that 
situation—that people would have thought 
that I was embroidering the facts. In 
order to tell my story I thought I had 
better stick to the traditional nonfiction 


form of book. 


SMITH: Well, did you feel that in sticking 


to that you were somehow prevented from 
recreating the scene, because I had the 
feeling in the book that perhaps because 
of the terrific horror of the scenes you 
were dealing with, it was somehow im- 
possible really for the reader to get the 
feel of them? 


Hicks: I'd like to come in on that if | 


may, Mr. Smith, just because I had a 
completely different reaction. It seems 
to me that a novelist like Mr. Caldwell 
might five or ten years from now write 
a very great piece of fiction based on the 
experiences that he went through. But 
right now the thing is to get the story 
told in the clearest, simplest, directest 
way possible, and I think that kind of 
cold understatement is actually, when you 
get through, terribly moving. I don’t see 
how he could have made a more moving 
book of it, really, at this stage. 


GANNETT: Well now I think we might 


argue over Mr. Caldwell’s living corpse 
here a little about that. Isn’t it a sort 
of characteristic of the Caldwell tech- 
nique, whether in fiction or in straight 
reporting? As he says, he just doesn’t 
embroider. It’s true. If you are going 
to criticize him you're criticizing him for 
over-simplicity of language, for over-sim- 
plification. There aren’t many pictures. 
Either in Caldwell’s novels or in his 
correspondence he writes in terms of char- 
acter. He gets going when he’s telling 
a narrative story or telling about an indi- 
vidual human being, but the pictorial 
description is something that he just 
seems to be scared of. Maybe that’s where 
he has got his fears you were talking 
about. His only fear is of writing pretty. 


Hicks: Well me, I like it, and I like it 


just the way it is. I'd like to come in 
and change from literary to political ques 
tions if I may. I'd like to ask you, Mr 
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Caldwell, how was it that you were so 
sure that Germany and Russia were going 
to war. You just state that perfectly 
simply. You knew it, I mean you felt it, 
you were perfectly certain of it. Do you 
mind saying why? 

CALDWELL: I can't explain why—I don’t 
know. My only feeling about it was this, 
that I believed that Hitler would have 
to go into the Ukraine, or attempt to go 
there, and I believed that he would meet 
opposition, even before he entered the 
country. I had no divining rod, and I 
had no intuition. I had none of those 
things. It just came to my mind that 
here was the next move that Hitler was 
going to make, and I based that merely 
on the fact that I figured out, not on 
paper with figures, etc., but a sort of 
mental deduction that here would have 
to be the next direction of the move that 
Hitler was going to make. 

Hicks: It was a kind of hunch, then, and 
a very accurate hunch, as it turned out. 

CALDWELL: If you can call it a hunch 
yes. 

Hicks: Well, that’s what I meant, whether 
you had some very careful— 

CALDWELL: I had no inside information, 
no. 
HICKS: 
question. 


Let me ask you a supplementary 
Is it really true that the Rus- 
sians were taken so completely by surprise 
by the invasion as you would indicate ? 


CALDWELL: I thought I had made that 
relatively clear, that the people of the 
country were surprised; that is, the citi- 
zens of the country. The Red Army itself 
was not surprised. They had been pre- 
paring for it for something over six to 
eight months. They knew that it was 
coming sometime during the year of 1941, 
I believe, at least they were preparing 
their strategy on that point. “They prob- 
ably did not know the exact date, but as 
early as one month before the invasion 
began the Red Army began moving 
troops into that region, so evidently they 
had that plan in mind when they moved 
their troops into White Russia in May. 


Hicks And yet in a sense even the Army 
was caught unprepared on the particular 
day, weren't they? 

CALDWELL: I don’t know. No, I don’t 
think so. I think the Army had never 
intended going up into the western fron- 
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tier of the country. The Army was 
deployed several hundred miles east of 
the frontier. They had never attempted 
to go up and hold the frontier for an 
invasion. They meant to let Hitler come 
into the country and to draw him back, 
stage by stage, and to attempt to cut him 
down as they fell back. That was the 
strategy of the Red Army as closely as | 
can gauge it. 

Hicks: Then that “defense in depth”’ strat- 
egy was planned from the first, as you 
see it. 

CALDWELL: Yes it was. 

Hicks: I mean it wasn’t forced on them by 
necessity—it was the way they intended 
to do it. 

CALDWELL: Exactly, exactly. 

GANNETT: You used one word, Mr. Cald- 
well, that surprised me in speaking of the 
Russian people. You called them me- 
thodical. Now, I’ve always—I’ve done a 
lot of reading about Russia and I've got 
the impression that they were mechani- 
cally a little backward, that the trains ran 
a few minutes behind time, and that the 
automobiles weren't greased quite regu- 
larly, and yet here they’re out fighting a 
tank and airplane war, and you call them 
methodical. Do they really keep those 
machines in first-class repair? 

CALDWELL: They do. Possibly one reason 
why they can make their trains run on 
time is the fact that the trains are operated 
by women. But as far as their war equip- 
ment is concerned, their training in keep- 
ing their mechanical moving parts oiled 
and in shape seems to be first-class to me 
because I’ve seen a number of occasions 
where these were repaired on the road 
and in the field when they were damaged, 
and there was no question of hauling 
them back several hundred miles to a 
shop to repair them, but they repaired 
them on the spot. 

SMITH: Mr. Caldwell, you indicated in the 
book that the reason for this efficiency in 
Russia is the fear that if an order is 
disobeyed the result will be immediate 
and instantaneous death. Is that the way 
you account for this efficiency ? 

CALDWELL: Well, I'll tell you, you might 
say that’s one reason. It’s not always the 
motivating reason. The people, especially 
in time of war, want these things to 
happen smoothly. They do not want any- 
thing to interfere with the movement of 
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the Army. Those who are not in a posi- 
tion, or those who don’t want to keep up 
their machinery, naturally are not wanted 
in the country. In other words, the Army 
would not want to tolerate a soldier who 
could not keep his rifle in condition. 
Whether it’s right to execute a man on 
the spot for something like that I don’t 
know, but at least they do keep their 
equipment in condition. 
Hicks: Mr. Caldwell, I'd like to ask a 
somewhat related question. You've given 
a picture here of what an all-out effort is 
really like. You've shown what happened 
when Hitler ran up against the first nation 
that was really ready to offer all-out re- 
sistance. You've given a kind of explana- 
tion of that resistance. You've shown it 
in a long period of discipline, of restric- 
tion of the liberties of the Russian people. 
You've shown how they have been shaped 
and forced actually into this purpose, 
toward this end. The question I want to 
ask, which becomes almost as complicated 
as Mr. Smith’s question, is this: We want 
an all-out effort to be made by this coun- 
try, but we don’t want to have to pay 
that kind of price for it. Are we asking 
for something contradictory? What is 
the lesson of your five months in Russia 
for the American people? 
CALDWELL: Well, my lesson is this: that 
these people have shown in their way 
what they can do in modern warfare. 
They are not extraordinary people in any 
sense—they are just common, ordinary 
ple like we are. They can fight an 
invader to a standstill by means of deter- 
mination and without having any fear 
whatsoever, and I think we can, too, in 
the same way. We don’t have to go to 
the extreme of executions on the spot, 
and things of that sort. It’s not needed. 
As a matter of fact, in Russia it doesn’t 
happen very often. But I think the lesson 
is very plain, that the Russians have 
stopped Hitler, which is something that 
no other nation has done. Now whether 
we are going to stop him or not remains 
to be seen. We all believe we are going 
to stop him, but in the meantime I think 
we can have a better chance of stopping 
him if we learn some of the lessons that 
the Russians have demonstrated in their 
warfare. 
SmiTH: Did you feel, Mr. Caldwell, that 
you got under the skin of the Russians 









enough to know what they really think 
about their government? I remember in 
one place you say that you found only 
three people who criticized the govern- 
ment in any way, and that their criticisms 
were obviously backhanded compliments. 
Is the lack of criticism again a result of 
fear, or does the Russian people have 
some kind of symbol of allegiance which 
holds it together as, let’s say, the ideas 
of democracy and individual rights hold 
us together, or the idea of imperial loyalty 
holds the Japanese together. Is there 
some such symbol of allegiance? 

CALDWELL: Well yes, probably the greatest 
symbol is their affiliation with the system 
of government exemplified by Lenin, 
which they believe in and worship as 
much as we worship democracy. I don't 
know whether I can answer that any more 
fully or not. The Russian = et are 
themselves the government. ey are not 
the people who are outside of activity. 
They dictate and they make their own 
laws. When we think of Stalin's being a 
dictator, he is only the head of a nation 
of people who themselves are dictators. 

GANNETT: And yet you spoke of his ability 
to turn public opinion in Russia on and 
off about this attitude toward Germany 
at a moment's notice. 

CALDWELL: That's quite true. I think that 
was made possible because a people who 
are elementary, you might say a “pm 
type of ,o- need guidance of some 
sort, and in this case when you have 
nearly 200,000,000 people, somebody has 
to show them the way to go. 

SMITH: What exactly did you mean by say- 
ing that the Russian people themselves are 
dictators ? 

CALDWELL: Each individual votes in the 
activity of his country. He might be a 
worker in a shop, but he is a member of 
his own Soviet, and his Soviet is nothing 
more than a committee, and those Soviets 
begin with the shop and the factory, and 
work clear up to the top of the govern- 
ment, in a sort of widening circle, and 
each person in the country comes into the 
Soviet in that manner. No matter what 
he does, he’s a member and a voting 
member of some Soviet. 

Hicks: Mr. Caldwell, you talk at one point 
about security and freedom as if they 
were mutually exclusive. Did you really 
mean that? 
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CALDWELL: I don’t know that I can answer 
that question. 

Hicks: You're talking about the lack of 
freedom in the Soviet Union, and you 
say they don’t have freedom, but they do 
have security. Perhaps a man has to 
choose. Do you mean that you can't 
have both? 

CALDWELL: Well, I think probably yes—I 
will say yes. That's a subject I can’t get 
into very deeply, because I’m not familiar 
with the Russian structure of government 
as much as I should be. I’m more or less 
an observer and not a student of Russia, 
but I think I would say yes, that he can 
have both. 

(Chime) 


ANNOUNCER: There’s the signal again, 


gentlemen, and it’s time to collect your 
votes. Do you or do you not recommend 


All Out on the Road to Smolensk to out 
listeners ? 
Hicks: I do. Whatever else it is, it’s a 
magnificent picture of a nation that is 

making an all-out effort. 

SMITH: I vote yes. The photographic inten- 
sity of its narrative, the encouraging pic- 
ture of the way a people will go about 
repelling aggression are good tonic for us 
in our struggle against Hitler. No one 
could read Mr. Caldwell’s book without 
being grateful that we have so sturdy and 
devoted a people as the Russians on our 
side. 

GANNETT: Well, it’s too short, but it tells 
more than anything else I have read of the 
biggest story in the world today. 

ANNOUNCER: And that’s what our critics 
think of Al] Out on the Road to Smolensk 
by Erskine Caldwell. 





QUARTERMASTER LIBRARY DISPLAY 
ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Well-planned, attractive displays in the corridor 
of the main building of the Office of The Quarter- 
master General in Washington are stimulating 
interest in and promoting wider use of the well- 
stocked library of the Quartermaster Corps. 

It falls to the lot of the Quartermaster Corps 
to clothe, feed, shelter, and provide motor trans- 
portation for the Army, salvage used or damaged 
Army equipment, repair clothing and equipment, 
operate Army laundries, protect plants engaged in 
Quartermaster contracts, supervise burial of de- 
ceased soldiers, and carry out other operations. 


In order to accomplish such tasks, in addition 
to the basic training given all service men, Quar- 
termaster personnel must also be schooled in 
various special fields of endeavor. They must 
know the latest methods of testing foods, tex- 
tiles, and building materials and how to carry 
out repair operations of many kinds efficiently. 
They must be constantly on their toes in order 
to be well informed of latest developments in 
their individual field of endeavor. 


Because of this wide variety of activity, the 
library must necessarily cover many subjects. And 
it endeavors to acquire the latest textbooks and 
technical publications in more than 70 lines of 
endeavor with which the Quartermaster Corps is 
directly concerned. 


Access to the library is not confined to the 
5,000 military and civilian employees of the 
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Office of The Quartermaster General; on the 
other hand, its facilities are available to the en- 
tire military personnel of the United States Army. 

Beginning with a relatively small collection of 
volumes as a nucleous, the library has grown until 
at the present time its shelves contain approxi- 
mately 20,000 books and pamphlets. 


Particularly gratifying to the library officials is 
the increasing demand for its services. More 
than 100 persons avail themselves of its facilities 
every day; in addition, an even larger number of 
telephone inquiries are received daily. 


The exhibit will feature a different division 
of the service each week, with the Subsistence 
Division as a starter. This will be followed by 
displays featuring the other departments asso- 
ciated with the Quartermaster Corps, including 
Motor Transport, Production, Procurement, etc. 


Attractive displays have been planned. The 
Subsistence exhibit, for instance, is centered with 
a poster in colors, the “Wheel of Health,” show- 
ing a number of food products in different stages 
of production and preparation. Around the cen- 
terpiece are arranged covers from recent and 
outstanding books on such subjects as foods, 
cooking, nutrition, etc. Interspersed among the 
covers are official photographs by the Signal Corps 
which show Army cooks and bakers engaged in 
actual preparation and cooking of food for the 
service men. 
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Harry Comes to the Library 


By Mayme Evans * 


LOUD whistling and a noise like an 

invading army is heard in the hall, and 
Harry thunders into the library. He brings 
himself up short just inside the door, looks 
wildly around as if trying to remember 
where he is, remembers, stalks to the desk 
and says complainingly to the librarian: 

“I gotta make a report on President Mc- 
Kinley. You got anything on him?’ 

“Why, yes. If you want a biography, 
you'll find a good account in Morgan's Lives 
of Our Presidents—and, of course, in the 
encyclopedia.” 

“Which encyclopedia?” 

“Why, any of them. The Americana is 
perhaps best for biography.” 

Harry moves off in the general direction 
of the reference shelf, snapping his fingers 
absently. Midway of the room he turns 
suddenly on his heels and comes back to 
the desk. 

“President McKinley was assass’nated, 
wasn't he?” 

"Yes." 

“How you spell assass’nated ?”—a chewed- 
off pencil poised above a sheet of paper. 

The librarian is busy with another pupil 
but Harry is not to be deterred. 

“Huh? ... How you spell assass’nated ?” 

“As-sas-si-na-ted.”” 

“A-s— what? Write it down, will’ya?” 

“I haven't time, Harry. Look it up in 
the dictionary.” 

“How c’n I look it up if I don’t know 
how to spell it? Huh, Miss Jones? 
How can I look it up if I don’t know how 
to spell it?” 

“You at least know the first two letters of 
the word. I think you can find it if you 
try.” 

Harry gives the librarian a reproachful 
look, draws his lips together with a martyred 
expression, and ambles over to the dic- 
tionary. But he is back in a moment, a 
coaxing note in his voice. 

“Cn I take the big dictionary to my 
table? All the little ones are out.” 

The librarian struggles for control and 
barely manages. 


* Lufkin, Texas. 
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“No, Harry. The unabridged dictionary 
must not be taken from the stand.” 

“But I'll bring it right back. I gotta 
lotta words to look up . . . and I get tired 
standing up. C’n I, Miss Jones?” 

“No! Now please go to your seat. I'm 
very busy.” 

There is a brief period of peace. But 
before the librarian’s blood pressure has 
completely subsided, Harry is before her 
again, 

“You got any ink I c’n borry? 
says this has to be in ink?” 

“No. I'm sorry.” 

“C’n I go to my locker and get some, 
then? It’s gotta be in ink.” 

“No, Harry. You know you're not per- 
mitted to go to your locker during class 
periods. You must bring your material with 
you. 

' “C’n I borry some from somebody, then ? 
I just gotta have some ink.” 

By a supreme effort the librarian resists 
hurling at him in quick succession the glass 
paper weight, the Standard Catalog, the 
Dewey Decimal, and other handy missives. 

“Yes, but if you’re not sinted in a few 
minutes you will have to return to your 
classroom.” 

Again the reproachful look and the mis 
treated air. 

For perhaps ten blessed minutes nothing 
is heard from Harry but the continual tap- 
ping of his pencil against the table, a loud 
smacking of chewing gum, and the scraping 
of heavy boots on the floor, all of which 
comparatively trifling annoyances the librar- 
ian chooses to ignore. Presently he slinks 
up to the desk with a meek, apologetic air 
and stands in an attitude of one about to 
ward off a heavy blow to the jaw. 

‘Miss Jones, I—I just want to ask you 
one thing and I won't say another word.” 

“Well, Harry?” 

“Do we go to home room or to club 
today ?” 

“Let's see. Today is Wednesday—we 
have auditorium. Auditorium on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, you know.” 

(Continued on page 295) 
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The Romance of Kentucky Libraries 
By Dorothy Edwards * 


In collaboration with May V. Kunz, Elizabeth Carroll, 
Pearl Hays, Virginia Lovell, Frances Whitledge 


From ‘Hell for Sartin’ to Kingdom Come’ 
The Kentucky Packhorse Libraries Sprung 


PERHAPS you, too, have heard of the 
“Kentucky Packhorse Libraries.’ Ro- 
mantic, isn’t it? Amd maybe you do not 
fully appreciate the sentimental spot the 
phrase “packhorse carrier’ holds in the 
heart of the Kentucky mountaineer, the 
Kentucky riverman—lI might say, the Ken- 
tuckian. Yes, there were packhorse li- 
braries, literally speaking, in existence only 
a short while ago. They had to be. For 
just as certainly as there existed illiteracy, 
as has been general throughout the South, 
there also existed inaccessibility. The pack- 
horse idea was the only plausible and at 
once evident means of overcoming either 
the illiteracy or the inaccessibility. 
You.should sear some of the stories! 
You should see some of the pictures! Vis- 
ualize a real Kentucky mountaineer—man 
or woman—clad in rough but practical 


* Camp librarian, Service Club #1, 


Camp _ Breckin- 
ridge, Morganfield, Kentucky. 
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breeches and boots—astride a horse, or as 
was most often the case, a mule—saddle 
bags loaded with books, handmade scrap- 
books, and magazines—volumes of unex- 
plored adventure, excitement, beauty, and 
knowledge for people who had never before 
been blessed with such luxury. 

This method of distribution and circula- 
tion, however, was in the infancy of the 
Kentucky Libraty Project. Today we feel 
that we have outgrown this means of sup- 
plying people with good reading. It was 
a lovely idea, and it worked. But, “The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
and God fulfills himself in many ways.’ 
Thus, thinking, alert, technically-trained li- 
brarians began to realize that the “baby- 
hood’” of library work in Kentucky was 
passing. And so, replacing the “carriers,” 
branch libraries were established. Deposits 
of books were left at crossroads, rural school 
buildings, in the homes of interested and 
responsible citizens, and thence were circu- 
lated throughout the rural areas. 

Let us say then that the “packhorse” day 
has passed. There are some, to be sure, 
who are somewhat over-sentimental and who 
long for the “good old days,” but with 
time and with ever alert supervision, we 
are certain to supplant it with more efficient 
and more nearly adequate service. 

Forty-four counties in the state of Ken- 
tucky are now receiving WPA assistance 
in public library service. Each of these 
forty-four counties has a main library and 
many of them have established branches. 
The aim of the service is manifold and, 
although the two outstanding objectives are 
good books and good circulation, there are 
other necessities which must be considered. 
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How’s Your Ingenuity? 


Equipment? Yes, we have equipment. 
“Necessity,”” you know, has long been “‘the 
mother of invention.” On a recent tour of 
many of the above-mentioned libraries, I ran 
across many ideas, which struck me as being 
nothing short of miraculous. 

Do you think for one minute the ingen- 
ious and resourceful — would put their 
few pennies into Gaylord card trays, Library 
Bureau catalog cabinets, Windsor chairs, 
Duncan Phyfe sofas, and the like, much 
as those things are to be desired? Not on 
your life! These, I tell you, are a resource- 
ful people. Why spend $10, which would 
go a long way toward a purchase of precious 
books, for a couple of card trays as long 
as cheese is being packed in 3” x 15” boxes? 
A little sandpaper, a little i or varnish, 
a set of date guides, and a box full of book 
cards. What more does a library want? 


Then there are prune boxes. Did you 


ever look at the really practical side of a 
prune box—a plain, prosaic prune box? 
Just get enough of them together. 


Smooth 
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them down and paint them up—well, | 
have seen much worse for bookshelves. 
They can be neat, clean, substantial, and 
they can and do hold books. 


Look at a Kentucky automobile license 
plate—last year’s, if you please. Bend it 
to a right angle at the one-third point; 
cover it with clean, starched, colorful cam- 
bric, or paint it according to your color 
scheme. Now observe your handiwork. A 
perfectly useful book end! How does it 
compare with that same commodity which 
you purchased from the library supply house 
at the price of three for one dollar? Well 
—it has approximately an eight-inch base 
and a four-inch side support. Do you have 
that much ingenuity? People in Kentucky, 
who have little money but a great love of 
books, have. 

We are not really as backward as you 
may suspect. We even have settees in some 
of our libraries. Guess what? Don't be 
frightened—they are made from coffin 
boxes. Comfortable too. And chairs! 
Half a barrel with a soft cushion top and 
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a well constructed back—all draped with 
graceful apron has proved most satisfactory. 

Take a peep at the children’s corner. 
How unique, one thinks. All those little 
stools—some round, some square—neat and 
trim in their crisp little aprons. Underneath 
all this glamor are simple nail kegs and 
those same old prosaic prune boxes. The 
knowledge of this prim frugality and grim 
practicality perhaps destroys a beautiful il- 
lusion; but at the same time, doesn’t it 
create another that almost shrieks the happy 
thought that an ardent desire can overcome 
almost any obstacle? 

ng oy Surely we have newspa- 
pers. Racks for them too. A broom handle 
is long enough and strong enough. Try 
it sometime. The Kentucky State-wide Li- 
brary Projects probably have first rights to 
a patent. They have tried it—and it works. 

Now when it comes to more mechanical 
things—maybe we are not so adept. The 
best we can do for a book press, which is 
essential to the bookbinding process, is an 
automobile jack. It, after all, can press. 
And I defy anyone to say that the finished 
product isn’t satisfactory. 

A problem which was of great concern 
for some time was that of providing an 
adequate means of protecting book cloth. 
Finally, some ingenious person hit upon the 


(Continued from page 292) 

“What they gonna have?”—his face 
brightening. 

“Oh, I think the dramatic club has the 
program today. By the way, Harry, I see 
you have a book overdue. White Fang, by 
Jack London. 

“Who? Me? Book overdue? .. . No, 
not me. I ain’t checked out a book this 
year.” 

“Isn't this your signature?” 

“Ugh . . . Yeah, that’s my name, all right. 
But I don’t know how it got on that card. 
I ain’t got no book like that.” 

“It's. probably in your locker. 
better go and see.” 

Involuntarily the librarian’s hand edges 
toward the Dewey. A maddening thought 
keeps running through her brain: I could do 
it. . . I could do it . . . with one quick, 
merciful blow. 


You'd 
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idea of a window shade roller. Now the 
book cloth can be rolled off at will with 
the greatest of ease. 

There are many other incidentals which 
might be mentioned. Did it ever occur to 
you that if you have no paste brush you 
can steal one from the bottle of shoe polish? 
That you can make attractive poster holders 
from ordinary molding? That very satis- 
factory bulletin boards have evolved from 
burlap sacks stretched over cardboard and 
mounted in a picture frame? That in 
addition to automobile license tags, brick 
testers can be used for book ends? 

Perhaps some of my readers may feel 
that there has been a slight exaggeration in 
many of my statements. To be perfectly 
frank, I have really been exceedingly con- 
servative in my descriptions. I am, how- 
ever, no longer amazed at anything I run 
across in a Kentucky library, for I have 
learned to trust that for almost any situation 
that arises, regardless of its difficulty, Ken- 
tucky ingenuity will devise something. 
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HARRY COMES TO THE LIBRARY 


“You may go to your locker and look for 
the book.” 

“Well, I'll go, but I know I won't find 
it. I ain’t checked out a book this term.” 

Long, golden moments pass. Then sud- 
denly the Menace is back, the book under 
his arm and a sheepish grin on his face. 

“I found it, but I don’t know how it got 
in my locker. Mebbe I did check it out, 
but I sure don’t remember it. C’n I renew 
it?” a 

A bell jangles. Harry bolts joyously out 
the door, the book and President McKinley 
forgotten. 

The librarian gropes for a chair. After 
a time the red spots stop dancing before her 
eyes and a measure of sanity returns. A 
violent shudder runs through her at the 
thought of the atrocity she had been about 
to commit. 

“Saved by the bell,” she murmurs broken- 
ly. “Saved by the bell!” 
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I Am A Readers’ Adviser 


By Corinne A. Metz * 


WHEN i came to Akron twelve years 

ago I had no definite title and no very 
specific assignment. We knew only that, 
with our very inadequate trained staff, some- 
one was needed who could work directly 
with individuals. I was particularly inter- 
ested in this type of work because, as librar- 
ian of smaller libraries, I had for a long time 
felt that this was our greatest lack. To the 
average person a large book collection is 
overwhelming, departments are often more 
confusing than they are helpful, library tools 
like the card catalog, which librarians use so 
expertly and easily, are so much red tape to 
the average library patron. 


Librarians were not the first to recognize 
this need for individualized service. There 
was a time when mass handling was empha- 
sized but for a good many years department 
stores have had their personal shoppers, 
banks and public utilities their financial ad- 
visers. Even the small business firm fre- 
quently delegates some one person in the 
organization to deal with the customer who 
has a special problem. 

It was Dr. Thorndike of-Columbia Uni- 
versity who was most responsible for the 
library's change of emphasis. When he dis- 
covered, some thirteen years ago, that the 
adult, given time and opportunity and desire, 
could learn as readily as the adolescent, li- 
braries woke up to the fact that hundreds of 
potential library patrons could be reached if 
given the initial assistance and direction they 
needed. 


When I came to Akron there were already 
25 readers’ advisers in the more progressive 
libraries of the country. Since that time the 
number has more than doubled, and in prac- 
tically all of the original 25, more than one 
full-time person is working in the adult edu- 
cation field. 

My first task on coming to Akron was to 
make a survey of the other adult education 
agencies in the city, my second to try to 
discover where the library could ‘make its 
greatest contribution. I found the usual 
agencies existing in a city of 250,000— 


i Readers’ Adviser, Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 
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YMCA and YWCA, business colleges and 
trade schools, a few commercial schools 
teaching special subjects, men’s service clubs, 
and women’s literary clubs. I also found a 
flourishing municipal university which, as 
was to be expected, dominated the adult edu- 
cation field. For the first years of my stay in 
Akron I worked very closely with the Inter- 
national Institute and, a few years later, with 
the YWCA. In both cases this was due to 
the fact that there were strong educational 
leaders in these two institutions, who realized 
what the library had to offer them and who 
used it to the fullest possible extent. 


I remember two incidents which occurred 
very soon after my arrival in Akron. I re- 
member them particularly because they more 
or less set the pattern for the work which | 
have been doing ever since. One day Mr. 
Hirshberg, at that time Librarian of the 
Akron Public Library, received a telephone 
call from the president of a woman’s club in 
a near-by town, asking if there were anyone 
on the staff who could help in planning their 
year’s program. Mr. Hirshberg called the 
reference librarian and me into his office and 
reported the request. “I wonder which of 
you,” he said, “should take care of this.” 
Miss Grant shook her head. “Mr. Hirsh- 
berg, it takes hours to plan a good program, 
and I should have to keep many reference 
patrons waiting.” “It looks to me,’’ Mr. 
Hirshberg said, ‘as though Miss Metz gets 
this.” And Miss Metz has been getting them 
ever since! At first somewhat reluctantly, 
because I had not thought of this as adult 
education work, but with increasing interest 
and pleasure, I have been assisting women’s 
clubs, church groups, and young peoples’ 
organizations. May I say here, because | 
know it is the fashion to smile at women’s 
clubs, that I have grown to have a very 
wholesome respect for the average club 
woman? Although it is very time-consuming 
work and I am not at all certain that a read- 
ers’ advisory service of one should undertake 
this task, I think it is very definitely adult 
education work. It is not reference work in 
the usual sense, and it is very definitely not 
plain book selection. It is the finding of 
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suitable material for an individual club 
member to use in the education of the group. 


The other incident was the receipt of a 
letter from A.L.A. headquarters in Chicago 
enclosing a letter from an Akron resident. 
In order to refresh my memory I looked 
through my files the other day and found the 
correspondence that resulted. 


April 22, 1929 
The American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


Could you, with not too great inconveni- 
ence, provide me with a list of the outstand- 
ing books on the following subjects, arranged 
for constructive reading ? 

History 

The Sciences 
Literature 
Art 
Religion 
Philosophy 
Advertising 


Literature and the other subjects to contain 
the distinguished works and the whole to 
comprise a rather thorough outline, limited if 
possible to 50 volumes. 

I think you will understand my request—I 
have been away from school for 18 years and 
would have to commence each subject at the 
beginning and to cover the whole in a thor- 
ough but as limited a program as is possible. 

Yours truly, 





My first reading list was the result of this 
letter. Any readers’ adviser in the country 
could duplicate this request. I have many 
similar requests in my own files. In subject 
matter they have covered the Decimal Classi- 
fication from ethics to history, and I have 
had to give myself many a reading course on 
the side! 


I was interested in a report of the New 
York Public Library’s advisory service which 
came to my desk a short time ago. Miss 
Flexner states that the largest group she 
reaches are high school graduates between 
the ages of 20 and 24; the next largest, be- 
tween the ages of 30 to 41—college gradu- 
ates or those with one or two years of college 
work. My own record reverses this. She also 
states that applied science is the subject most 
often requested. The greatest number of lists 
I have made have been on psychology, with 
English grammar and speech improvement a 
close second. In the past such subjects as art 
and music appreciation, poetry and drama 
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were much called for, but there has been a 
recent increase in vocational subjects. At 
the Readers’ Advisers’ Round Table at the 
San Francisco meeting of the A.L.A. most of 
the Readers’ Advisers reported that they 
served more men than women. That has not 
been my experience here. 

At first I spent about half of my time out- 
side, since we realized that so new a service 
must be advertised. The weakness of our 
service, I think, has been that our publicity 
stopped so soon, but there is also the danger 
of spreading oneself out so thin that ineffec- 
tive work is done along all lines. Such group 
work as we have done, other than work with 
clubs and similar adult education agencies, 
has come to us voluntarily. For instance, this 
winter I worked for several weeks with a 
committee of men from the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company who were planning a course 
on foremanship. A little later two young 
women from the Cleveland Telephone Com- 
pany came to me with a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Cleveland Public Library's 
Readers’ Adviser, asking for help in a proj- 
ect they were working out. They were plan- 
ning a series of courses on self-development 
and personality for their women telephone 
operators and needed reading lists and book 
suggestions. A group of young men at 
Goodyear organized this winter to study time 
and motion study. We made an annotated 
list of the best books on the subject, pur- 
chased new titles and duplicated the best of 
the older ones, and these books have had a 
wide circulation. 


It has been interesting to me to notice 
how group work dovetails into individual 
work and vice versa. A few years ago an 
engineer from the East Ohio Gas Company 
came to me for a list of the best recent mate- 
rial on heating. The other day he returned 
with a request for a few good books on 
modern poetry. In the height of the depres- 
sion a real estate man came into the library 
one day to ask for a reading course on art. 
He said he had always been interested in the 
subject but had hitherto been too busy to 
devote much time to it. A year ago this man 
came to me for a list of books on real estate 
principles, which he could distribute to real 
estate salesmen. 

There has been a trend away from the for- 
mal reading list during the last few years. 
All education has become less formalized, 
and I find that other readers’ advisers agree 
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with me that it is frequently better to suggest 
one book and then another and another than 
it is to compile a long list of titles. How- 
ever, some patrons still prefer a tangible list 
which they can check off and complete. 
More and more, I realize that advisory 
work is a very personalized service which re- 
quires not merely a knowledge of books but 
a strong interest in people and their needs. 
I was very much interested in a young 
woman who came to me the other day—a 
young woman of Austrian descent, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Akron, who wanted 
“a stiff course in reading,”” as she stated at 
the beginning. Attempting to discover what 
she had recently read that she enjoyed and 
found rewarding, I found that she was most 
enthusiastic about Harsanyi’s The Star-Gazer, 
which I had also read with great enjoyment. 
We built around this story of Galileo a read- 
ing list which attempted to recreate the 
period in which Galileo lived, the brilliance 
of the Renaissance, the painters and literary 
men of the time, something of the history of 
astronomy and Galileo’s contribution to it, 
a picture of the Italy in which he lived, espe- 


cially the universities of Padua and Pisa, 
where he was a student and later taught. | 
think there is much that can be done to at- 
tract readers like this young woman. She has 
an excellent mind but was reading at random 
because she did not know where to turn for 
direction. 

Quite different was the young boy who 
had registered for one of the University’s 
extension courses in advertising. After the 
first few lessons several dropped out of the 
class and the course was discontinued. In 
great disappointment he came to the library 
determined to read some books on the sub- 
ject, but was discouraged by the rows and 
rows of books on different phases of adver- 
tising. He was sent to me and I made a 
short list of beginning books on the subject 
and he returned for a second and a third list. 

When I think of the future of readers’ 
advisory service, and particularly of our 
work here, I am reminded of Miss Eastman’s 
story of the man who had a farm to sell. 
He advertised its central location in this 
way: “From my farm you can go any place 
in the world!” 





AN “"R.A.”’ PATRON 
Akron, Obio, Public Library 
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An Experiment in Equalization 
By Agnes Krarup * 


DY the law of diminishing returns 

operate in the field of children’s inter- 
est in reading? Presumably it must, but the 
Library Association of Portland has within 
the last two years had a practical demonstra- 
tion of the insatiability of the younger public 
under favorable conditions of accessibility to 
attractive books. 

Since 1903 this library has been supplying 
books to the Multnomah County schools, 
taking pride in being among the pioneers in 
this service. Classroom libraries of recrea- 
tional reading were selected for each room 
during the summer, subject to exchange 
whenever the teacher so requested. Books 
from which these libraries were gathered 
represented the classics generously, the better 
contemporary authors somewhat more spar- 
ingly, and the light “harmless” book scarcely 
at all. A large proportion of these books 
had been oun too many of them in the 
uniform red binding once so universal. 
However, a list of titles could be assembled 
of which any library might feel proud. In 
addition to the recreational books, teachers 
might select freely from the shelves holding 
supplementary materials for geography, his- 
tory, mature study, and other subject fields. 
During the 1930's the circulation of these 
books averaged around 45,000 a year, over 
ten books per child. Since then we have 
learned that an average of ten books per 
child shows probably only a fraction of the 
real desire for books latent in this portion 
of our community at the very age when read- 
ing habits are being formed. 

One of the problems which always con- 
fronts a county library serving both a large 
city and rural districts, is that of equalization 
of service to the two groups. It was our 
quest for improved service to county children 
that brought before us the incontrovertible 
and exciting realization that we had not 
begun to explore the reading capacities of 
our juvenile rural public. Yet the increase 
in service has been quite modest. Because 
children in our city schools receive library 
service both in school and through the 
branches our problem was to augment school 





*Head of the School Department, Library Association 
of Portland, Oregon. 
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service in the county in order to make it 
more comparable with that in the city. In 
1939 through a special allocation of funds 
we purchased many more of those light at- 
tractive titles which were in our branches, 
but which had never seemed to merit a share 
in the limited School Department budget. 
In the larger county schools we encouraged 
a pooling of classroom libraries from grades 
four through eight in a special library room 
under the direction of one interested teacher. 
During the school year 1939-1940 circula- 
tion in county schools jumped to 60,000. 

Then in January 1941 an offer to use a 
WPA book truck and driver created the 
opportunity for an experiment in direct visits 
to the schools with books. A schedule was 
accordingly worked out and the book truck 
enjoyed instantaneous success with children 
and teachers alike. As the circulation on the 
truck was over 20,000 during the five-months 
period we were quite prepared to find that 
our classroom circulation had fallen at least 
half that amount. We were therefore sur- 
prised to find that whereas it was indeed 
true in some schools that classroom books 
were no longer taken home, the increased 
stimulation to read brought other schools to 
such a high point that our final figures for 
the past year are over 62,000, or 82,000 in- 
cluding the book wagon. From 48,000 to 
82,000 in two years! Circulation figures, we 
all recognize, are tricky—at most they in- 
dicate a trend and so to these we should add 
that enthusiastic remarks from principals 
throughout the county indicate that there 
never has been so much interest in reading 
on the part of their students. 

The sad postscript is that the book wagon 
service to schools cannot be continued for 
lack of funds. As this article is written we 
have begun to duplicate classics in more at- 
tractive editions to complement our earlier 
purchases of purely contemporary books; we 
are hoping that much of the impetus toward 
reading stimulated in the last two years may 
continue; but we do wish we had been able 
to find out where, given enough attractive 
titles made easily accessible, the peak in this 
rising interest line would have come. 
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Books A La Cart 


By Clara C. McNair * 


AOU three years ago it started—books 
served a la cart, from the cart, to every 
patient in the Denver County Hospital. 

It began as an experiment with approxi- 
mately fifty titles in a tiny room in the oldest 
part of the building. Last fall, the collection 
was transferred to the hospital library—a 
new library in the Samuel Nicholson Build- 
ing. There are now over 1,500 titles in the 
permanent collection. This does not include 
the new medical library collection recently 
acquired, and operated in conjunction with 
the hospital library. 

Since the hospital library is a branch of 
the Denver Public Library system, it is pos- 
sible to borrow new books and requests each 
week from the main library. Last year, over 
2,500 books were borrowed. 

Books are circulated by means of a book 
cart built by NYA. The cart has a small tray 
holding the circulation, stamp pad, and other 
necessary supplies. After much experiment- 
ing, it was discovered satisfactory to file the 
book cards on the truck by the name of the 
ward. In a 300 bed hospital, patients come 
and go rapidly. Therefore, it is necessary to 
check, on each visit, the number of books 
still out in each ward. If the reader has not 
finished the book when the librarian returns, 
it is renewed. No fines are charged. 


The cart accommodates approximately 160 
books. A large, bottom shelf is left free for 
magazines. It has been interesting to note 
the types of books read. Picture magazines 
as Life, Pic, Click, and New Yorker are in 
constant demand. Of the 14,000 books circu- 
lated last year, 14.2 per cent were books of 
nonfiction. This did not include any maga- 
zines circulated, many of which were scien- 
tific or technical titles specifically requested 
by patients. Of the nonfiction group, travel 
came first in number, followed closely by 
drama, biography, and current affairs. Men 
were the better readers, both in quality and 


quantity. 
Ten wards are served twice each week. 
These include the surgical wards for men 


* Librarian, Denver General Hospital Medical Library, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Internes Borrow Books, Too 


and women, children’s wards, and those de- 
voted to nervous diseases. In the latter 
group, cases may vary from a skin rash origi- 
nating from a nervous condition, to a definite 
mental case. 

At this point, a hospital librarian has 
double duty to perform, as compared with 
others of the library profession. In a public 
library, the important thing to the assistant 
is the book; is it a love story, mystery, or 
nonfiction? In the hospital, much more is 
required. Is the love story sad or gay? If it 
is sentimental—not too sad—it may safely 
be given to Mrs. B. in the surgical ward 
with a broken hip. Her condition is only 
temporary; the story will have no lasting 
effect on her. But we dare not give it to 
Mrs. D in the medical ward. She has a bad 
heart condition from which there is no re- 
covery. She will necessarily have moments 
or hours of depression, so we will substitute 
a light, airy novel or book of humor. 

Does the novel end on a hopeless note, in 
such a manner as to make the chronic invalid 
feel entirely submerged? A sick reader, 
more than any other type of patron, reads 
himself into a story. He has no outside in- 
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terests with which to occupy his mind. An 
office worker, for example, may start a de- 
pressing novel, but dresses, goes to work, 
and soon thinks of other things. But not the 
patient. He may be a cancer victim who has 
been given a book, unwittingly, by a librar- 
ian. It deals with the inner struggle of a man 
suffering from a malignancy. All through 
the story, the leading character is beset by 
the idea that, instead of suffering on, he 
should take his own life, thus sparing his 
family added expense and mental torture. 
The insurance, he knows, will more than 
care for his family adequately. As the story 
ends he carries out his plan. It does not re- 
quire much imagination to realize what a 
suggestion of this kind could do to our 
patient. 

If it seems necessary to differentiate be- 
tween surgical and medical cases, it is much 
more necessary to consider the patient suffer- 
ing from a nervous condition. Since it is so 
difficult for the librarian without medical 
knowledge to determine which cases are defi- 
nitely unbalanced mentally, she must tread 
the neurology ward very lightly, indeed, so 
far as book selection is concerned. When 
possible, she should consult the head nurse 


for information concerning the various pa- 
tients in this ward. 

The following incident recently occurred. 
A patient—an acute alcoholic—was given a 
copy of Lost Horizon by Hilton, generally 
considered an uplifting and encouraging 
book. The librarian’s embarrassment knew 
no bounds when, a few days later, the nurse 
informed her that the patient had escaped. 
His farewell message was written on the fly 
leaf of the library book. In brief, it stated 
that life was intended for freedom and hap- 
piness, as the book indicated, and that he 
intended to have it. 

It is especially desirable that a hospital li- 
brarian be as well informed as possible con- 
cerning various diseases and ailments, to- 
gether with their effects on the mind of the 
reader. To be sure, a librarian should be 
both a doctor and librarian. Since this is 
seldom practicable, the next solution is prob- 
ably to know as much in both fields as 
possible. 

The goal of a hospital library is primarily 
to entertain—seldom to educate. Therefore, 
the hospital librarian should constantly strive 
to know her collection better that she may be 
more successful in her chosen field—Biblio- 
therapy. 
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Librarian —Ship 
By Harold A. Wooster * 


One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow, 

'Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
Which tells us the way to go. 


T° only a small percentage of librarians 

will the ending ‘‘ship’” have nautical 
implications as regards libraries. It is per- 
haps of passing interest that in the profes- 
sion there will be found some men, born 
at sea, of seafaring stock, with naval or 
maritime experience, with at least minor 
skills in handling sail, in navigating, and 
in handling seagoing craft. In addition to 
librarians who have soaked themselves in 
the very extensive literature of the sea, 
there must exist at least a few peg-legged, 
tattooed, yarn spinning, salty librarians * 
who would add great flavor to a convention 
if turned loose on the right subject. With 
the destiny of the world again being de- 
cided at sea, it is proper for us to turn part 
of our thinking seaward. 


The mind, the imagination, the memory 
of man is strongly influenced by any sea 
experience which is his lot. There is no 
other way that one can so quickly and com- 
pletely get in touch with the aeons of time 
as on the trackless sea, navigating by the 
stars, the sun, by dead reckoning, swaying 
to the age-old rhythm of the waves, and 
depending for existence on the craftsman- 
ship of the boatbuilder; handed on from 
generation to generation, from dugout to 
speedboat. The sea teaches certain elemen- 
tal truth which may seem poles apart from 
the world of books and carefully organized 
knowledge, but which is universal in appli- 
cation. 

A ship is planned to go places, to carry 
burdens, to accomplish useful work, to meet 
fair weather and foul. While a good frac- 
tion of her time may be spent at anchor, 
at dock, loading and unloading, refitting, 
nevertheless, being under way is the natural, 
normal state, the fulfillment of destiny. 
There are some aboard with special duties 
to perform which so engross their time and 
attention that the act of voyaging means 





* Librarian, Scranton, Pa., Public Library. 
1 The author served in U.S.N.R.F. in World War I. 
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nothing to them except added handicaps 
and inconveniences. A ship is exacting. 
There are engines to be kept in order, brass 
work to be shined, painting to be done, sup- 
plies to be overhauled, drills to be held, 
paper work to be finished—a crew can be 
kept endlessly busy keeping a craft ship- 
shape without its ever going anywhere or 
doing anything. Some ships have expensive 
records of continuous and expensive care 
with a minimum of useful miles logged. 
Just so it is possible for the captain and 
crew of a library to become so involved 
with everyday tasks, that their ship remains 
moored and the ebb and flow of the tides 
is taken for motion through the water. 


Changing Waters 


This whole matter of handling a ship 
through changing waters, or an institution 
through changing conditions, is a matter 
of relativity where things may not be what 
they seem. If the engines are inadequate, 
and the opposing tide is strong, one may 
be drifting steadily backward although going 
through all the motions of forward prog- 
ress. This happens to boats and to libraries. 
Many a navigator has found his ship off its 
course because sufficient allowance has not 
been made for some unseen current which 
has been steadily pushing and —" a ship 
away from her compass readings. Many 
wrecks can be traced to this cause and this 
possibility keeps a navigator alert and vigi- 
lant. There are times when favoring cir- 
cumstances make record runs possible and 
other times when buffeting winds and waves 
force one to reduce speed and, as last resort, 
heave to. Plotting a course for an institu- 
tion and holding steadily to this course re- 
quires skill, courage, determination, and 
teamwork. Poor judgment may be disas- 
trous. It is amazing to see vessels America- 
bound from Europe come out of a fog with 


their bows pointed square amidships at the 
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Fire Island Light Ship, a tiny target to find 
across thousands of miles of sea. Naviga- 
tion, or the art of keeping track of where 
you are and where you are going, is a justi- 
fiable course of study, even for a library 
school. It was Bowditch’s Practical Navt- 
gator which was the first American book 
to win international reputation. 


A fleet, a convoy, a mercantile line may 
be made up of ships which vary greatly 
in size, shape, appearance, al ye utility. 
Some have been built for speed, others for 
carrying capacity, some for great strength, 
some for defense, some for offense, some 
to be cherished and protected, some to be 
sacrificed to protect others; some are spe- 
cialists, some for general utility. There is 
a fascination in wandering along the water 
front of a big city, and especially in visit- 
ing shipyards and drydocks and seeing ships 
out of water. The liner may be a lady and 
the freighter a tramp and a bum, the bat- 
tleship lordly and the tiny sub chaser in- 
significant, the yacht a toy, and the full 
rigged ship a dinosaur from a past age, but 
all face the same elements and have points 
in common. Pleasure craft can face the 
full honors of war, as at Dunkirk, and bat- 
tleships may have to be screened and shel- 
tered by lesser craft. The old-time sailing 
ship can still carry cargo at low cost and 
provide excellent training for future officers. 

In the library world there are massive 
battleships of marble with well trained 
crews, new streamline modern aircraft car- 
riers, old tubs of the whaling ship era, small 
fishing craft, highly specialized ships with 
crews of experts and lots of gadgets and 
machinery, and even one-man rowboats, 
often doing the impossible. All are sub- 
ject to the law of the sea, have common 
experiences, and are a part of the same cam- 
araderie, even though one librarian may ad- 
vise the President of the U.S.A. and another 
give a helping hand to Jack, the butcher 
boy 


ae 
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Shipshape”’ is a word of perfection which 
stands for everything being in its proper 
place. If there isn’t a place for it, then 
it does not belong aboard ship. When you 
live in a world that rolls, pitches, and per- 
forms acrobatic feats, things just cannot 
be left lying around. Living with a sea bag 
or chest and hammock for one’s entire 
possessions is an interesting discipline. 
While a library building stands quietly on 
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its foundations, often its contents should 
be more shipshape; passageways should be 
clear, maintenance should be as near per- 
fect as possible, cleanliness in crowded quar- 
ters is an essential, and occasionally things 
should be lost overboard, and the clutter 
of things of little value cleared away. The 
great sweeping winds and tides of world 
affairs should enter into and influence li- 
brary decisions and activities. 


The dividing line between a civilian and 
a uniformed member of a war machine is 
a very real and important one. An act of 
carelessness which may mean little in every- 
day life, becomes the very grave issue of 
“neglect of duty in time of war’; doing 
as one pleases may result in court-martial, 
an act of treason, of endangering the safety 
of a ship and the lives of the crew, in many 
unfortunate consequences because of the 
added tensions of sea life. Losing one’s 
individualism and finding it again as a work- 
ing part of a great organization is part of 
the training of a sailor. Kipling’s story of 
the “Ship That Found Herself” is a first 
class story when applied to the human ele- 
ment on shipboard. Joining a profession 
and representing an institution is also a 
responsibility which is exacting. It cannot 
be expected that library workers can receive 
preliminary training in teamwork through 
playing football or being members of a gun 
crew, but they should be keen enough to 
know the need for and essentials of a closely 
knit, smoothly operating organization. 

Even the reading of sea literature gives 
a new respect for the possibilities of human 
endurance. Accounts of traversing thou- 
sands of miles of sea in an open boat on 
starvation rations of food and water, show 
the triumph of the spirit over the body. 
One cannot read of the experience of 
“rounding the Horn’ in sailing ship days 
when men (often boys or greybeards) 
illy clad, poorly fed, clung to tossing yard- 
arms covered with freezing spray, quietly 
in the presence of death performing deeds 
of heroism for the safety of the ship, with- 
out realizing that we have grown soft in 
many of our demands on life. 

Escape literature is one of the stocks in 
trade in a library. If, in actual experience, 
one has tasted the joys of wind, wave, spray, 
and motion at sea, one can board in imagin- 
ation the Flying Cloud on a typical voyage 

(Continued on page 304) 
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UTSIDE of urban areas school librar- 
ians are apt to feel that their job, pro- 
fessionally speaking, is a lonely one, for 
they have little, if any, personal contact 
with other school librarians. True, the 
relationship with teachers and school ad- 
ministrators is usually warm and vital. There 
is, nevertheless, a feeling of loneliness in 
the work from the professional standpoint, 
for there are few laymen who can really 
understand and intelligently discuss many of 
the school librarian’s problems. It was this 
feeling which eventually prompted the or- 
ganizatinn of the West Shore Library League, 

Fresh from library school and with a 
negligible amount of experience, the author 
plunged into her first job: school librarian 
and teacher of two English classes in a 
high school whose enrollment was more 
than five hundred. Even after the first few 
terrifying months had passed she felt the 
pressing need of conversing with a fellow 
school librarian. 

The task of becoming familiar with the 
entire library, routine, classes, and the li- 
brary club kept her busy that first year. 
The next year, however, the student assist- 
ants, who at first showed an unflagging in- 
terest in the library, began to have periods 
of lesser interest when other school functions 
distracted them. - 

Now came the realization that it would 
be good, not only for the librarian, but for 
the student assistants as well, to visit other 
school libraries and meet other librarians. 
The Library Club welcomed the idea, prob- 
ably for its social aspects. The secretary 
sent invitations to the librarians and library 
clubs of neighboring towns to be their 
guests one night early in November. 

The response was immediate and gratify- 
ing. Unfortunately, on the appointed eve- 
ning, one of the worst storms of the winter 
lashed the county, so that a small but en- 
thusiastic group organized and chose the 
West Shore Library League as its name. 

From this unpromising beginning, the 
League has grown to include five schools. 





* Children’s Librarian, Port Washington, New York, 
Public Library. 
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A High School Library League 


By Elizabeth Bender Ulrich * 





Each school is host at least once a year. At 
these meetings there is frequently a guest 
speaker. On one occasion Lucille Wallower, 
author and illustrator of children’s books, 
displayed some of her illustrations for 
Conch Shell for Molly and told how she 
came to do children’s work. Again one 
of the children’s librarians from the Harris- 
burg Public Library spoke on “New books 
for young people.” 

An examination of the host library is 
one of the most worth-while parts of the 
evening. Students are encouraged to watch 
for ways in which the host library, in 
physical aspects, or in routine methods, is 
different from their school library. By 
questioning their own library practices they 
learn reasons for established methods or, 
occasionally, decide to modify their routine. 
The boys and girls enjoy recommending 
books for purchase which they have seen in 
neighboring libraries. They like, too, to 
recommend their favorites to the assistants 
from other schools. 

The evening ends with a social period 
and light refreshments are served. This 
proves very popular with the assistants, and 
gives the librarians an opportunity to discuss 
administrative problems among themselves. 

Although the League is not yet two years 
old, its advantages have been felt, not only 
in the encouragement the librarians give 
each other, but also in a more intelligent 
service on the part of the student assistants. 





LIBRARIAN—SHIP 


when Yankee skippers, carrying all sail, 
swing around continents and, in the path 
of the great trade winds, plough through 
the endless meadows of the sea, guiding 
themselves by the changing stars, proving 
again the greatness and smallness of the 
globe. From such a voyage one returns to 
his own ship or institution with an eye for 
progress, with a check to see if the sails 
are drawing well, if there is anything more 
that human ingenuity and perseverance can 
do to achieve better results. 
(Continued from page 303) 
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Clackamas County, Oregon, not only has “books on wheels” but readers on horseback. 
During the summer runs, readers often come on horseback to meet the truck and select 
books. This photo was taken at the small community of Carver. 





Nanny and Billy inspect the Clackamas County Bookmobile and give it their approval. 
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Public Library Cooperation With 


Labor Organizations’ 
By Ida Goshkin* 


JN the rapidly expanding war program, 
labor organizations are playing an in- 
creasingly important role. They have pre- 
pared plans for the conversion of plants to 
war production, they have voluntarily re- 
linquished their basic weapon, the strike, 
and have announced their willingness to 
submit all questions in dispute to impartial 
arbitration. These changes and the urgent 
necessity to safeguard existing economic and 
social gains have made workers’ education 
an indispensable part of labor's program. 

Labor has, despite its present preoccupa- 
tion with organizational problems and the 
maintenance of membership, developed an 
extensive educational program, not only for 
the study of labor problems and the training 
of labor leaders, but also for widening the 
range of social, recreational, and cultural ac- 
tivities. If the efforts of these organizations, 
including approximately eleven million men 
and women, are to be constructive, the in- 
telligent cooperation of all of our educa- 
tional institutions is necessary. Here is the 
library's opportunity. 

This consideration of the cooperation be- 
tween libraries and labor groups is based on 
three factors: (1) special facilities provided 
for labor groups by libraries, (2) the repre- 
sentation of labor in library activities, and 
(3) the library needs of workers’ education. 
An examination of the annual reports of li- 
braries and labor unions for the years 1934- 
1939, a study of the literature of workers’ 
education, and the results of a questionnaire 
sent to libraries and labor organizations is 
the basis for this study. Fifty-six cities were 
investigated. They were selected for their 
size and geographical location, for the extent 
of their labor activities, and for the indus- 
trial importance of the community. This list 
of cities was submitted to workers’ education 
agencies and libraries for suggestions and 
recommendations. 

* Based on a thesis written at the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University under the direction of 
Miriam Tompkins. 


_+In charge of Group Service, Akron, Ohio, Public 
Library. 
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Public Library Facilities Provided 
for Labor Groups 


Of the 56 questionnaires sent to libraries, 
42 or 75% were returned—+39 in sufficiently 
complete form for use in the tabulation. 
These returns show: (1) 20 libraries or 
51.3% do not give any special library serv- 
ices to labor groups, (2) of the remaining 
19 libraries, 11 or 28.2% give some form of 
special service; while 8 or 20.5% carry on a 
planned program of special services for 
labor. In these 8 libraries the program, 
though in some cases still in its early forma- 
tive state, shows that libraries are aware of 
workers’ education activities in the commu- 
nity. They encourage labor organizations in 
their educational programs by providing spe- 
cial library services and sometimes they 
themselves sponsor or even conduct classes 
for workers’ groups. 


Types of Library Cooperation 


Library cooperation with workers’ groups 
is of various kinds: (1) providing book col- 
lections, booklists, space for meetings, etc., 
(2) organizing lectures, conducting commu- 
nity discussion groups or labor classes. The 
first has been, up to the present, the most 
common type of cooperation. 


Book Collections 


Book collections are provided by 10 li- 
braries. Three of the 39 libraries maintain 
in the library building a special collection 
of books for the use of labor groups. These 
collections range from a special shelf of six 
books to a collection of 20 to 40 volumes. 
One of these collections, organized at the 
request of the local Central Labor Union, 
consists of 25 to 30 books of vocational in- 
terest. Another library has a permanent col- 
lection of 40 books for workers’ education 
groups in the community, including not only 
books related to labor but also vocational 
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material, books of general and recreational 
interest. The chief importance of these col- 
lections is that they tend to make the workers 
feel that service to labor is an integral part 
of the library’s general community service. 

Nine libraries maintain approximately 30 
book collections in labor centers, exclusive 
of collections placed in factories. Book col- 
lections in labor centers contain from 50 to 
300 volumes. The subjects emphasized re- 
late for the most part to labor, but books 
for recreational reading, of general interest, 
and vocational material are also represented 
in the order listed. One library furnished 
four book collections for labor camps held 
in its vicinity; another, for a workers’ educa- 
tion center. 


Booklists 


Booklists for labor groups were prepared 
by 10 libraries. The actual number of these 
lists could not be ascertained, the approxi- 
mate number is 46. A library in the North- 
west issued 7 lists: five for the A.F. of L. 
and two for the C.1.O. The subjects in- 
cluded were cost of living, wage rates, earn- 
ings in industry, socialized medicine, and a 
vocational list on electrical engineering. A 
Midwestern library prepared 10 lists serving 
a great variety of labor groups. Lists were 
compiled for two labor schools, a YWCA 
industrial department, a summer school com- 
mittee, a C.I.O., and an A.F. of L. union. 
These lists included books of general inter- 
est, as well as books of special interest to 
labor. One library provided a list for a labor 
forum; another, for a leadership conference 
on the cooperation of agriculture and labor. 


Publicity 

To arouse labor’s interest in the library, 
use is made by some libraries of labor’s own 
publications, Out of the 39 libraries ana- 
lyzed, 14 publicized library services for labor 
in this way. Weekly, monthly, or occasional 
lists of books of interest to labor groups are 
given. Book reviews and book columns are 
another means of publicity. One library fur- 
nished items of historical interest and an- 
other, an annual list of books on trade union 
and labor problems. The value of this type 
of publicity depends largely on the contacts 
established by the library with local labor 
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groups and upon labor's own interest in a 
workers’ education program. 


Radio 


Only two libraries reported the use of the 
radio as a means of reaching labor. A 
southern library devoted one of its regular 
radio broadcasts to a discussion of books of 
interest to labor groups. The local A.F. of L. 
and C.I.O. unions were notified and en- 
couraged to listen in. The other library par- 
ticipated in several broadcasts conducted by 
the Central Labor Union and the Workers’ 
Education Committee, which presented gen- 
eral information about the library, explained 
the services available to labor organizations, 
and discussed the relation of workers’ educa- 
tion to the library. 


Lectures and Classes 


Very few libraries provide lectures, classes, 
or discussion groups for labor. One Mid- 
western library has had ten special lectures 
for members of labor organizations during 
1938-1939. These lectures were for the most 
part concerned with the use of the library. 
Another library conducts five classes for 
labor. The attendance ranges from 6 to 25. 
These classes study housing, communism, 
surplus food relief, current events, and labor 
problems. 


Coo peration with Labor 


The comments of librarians on questions 
relating to library cooperation with labor are 
interesting. There seems to be a definite re- 
lation between the attitude of the librarian 
and the amount of special services the library 
offers to labor. From New England come 
such comments as: 

We have never been approached by labor 
groups wishing special consideration. 
We have a well rounded library with quite a 


collection of books on labor problems which 
these workers are free to use at any time. 


We believe we accomplish much for work- 
ingmen, but not through their organizations. 


These comments may explain why no-New 
England libraries report any special service 
to labor groups as such, despite the fact that 
New England is an industrial area. 
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Comments from libraries in other parts of 
the country speak of labor as “well organ- 
ized and sane” and state that they serve 
workers—but as individuals, not as an or- 
ganization. An apprehensive attitude was 
also noticeable in the following comment: 

I think you are brave to promote a labor; 
exhibit amid the labor clamour of these days. 


This raises the problem of condescension, 
mistrust, and even bias against labor. On 
the other hand, some libraries showed great 
interest in questions raised by the inquiry 
and expressed hope that they would be able 
to develop such special services. 

Very significant, too, were the comments 
by libraries on labor's lethargic attitude. 
From a large library in the East: 

The library has several times offered its 
services to labor groups, with little interest or 
participation on their part. Another, in re- 
ferring to the fact that staff members have 
spoken at union meetings states that they have 
never had much response from labor. 


Two libraries cited experiences in giving 
special services to labor groups. Both experi- 
ments ended in failure due to the indiffer- 
ence of the labor group. 

In summarizing it may be stated that eight 
libraries, or 20.5% have a definite plan of 
cooperation with labor groups, that nine 
maintain 30 book collections in labor centers, 
ten prepare lists, and an even smaller num- 
ber conduct classes or lectures for labor. It 
is also very evident that librarians are not 
fully aware of the need for a program of spe- 
cial library services for labor organizations. 


Labor Representation on 
Library Boards 


The matter of labor representation on li- 
brary boards is of daniicom in showing 
the relation, if any, between the participation 
of labor in the activities of the library and 
the special library services provided for labor 
groups. Out of a total of 338 board mem- 
bers in 37 libraries, 10 or 2.9% are members 
of labor unions. These ten members repre- 
sent six libraries, two of which are from the 
North Central States, two from the Middle 
Atlantic, one from the Northwest, and one 
from the South. As far as it was possible to 
estimate, the A.F. of L. was represented by 
seven board members. Three of the labor 
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members were not identified as to union 


affiliation. 

What does labor representation on library 
boards mean in terms of actual library service 
to labor? Two of the libraries having labor 
representation on the board have a very 
active program of cooperation with labor 
groups; three show some activity; and two 
libraries have no special services to labor. 
There seems to be no direct correlation be- 
tween labor representation on library boards 
and library services available to labor. 
Despite the lack of labor representation, 
some libraries have a well organized program 
for labor. This fact may indicate that labor 
representation, as such, is not necessarily the 
motivating force behind public library serv- 
ices to labor. On the other hand, it must be 
pointed out that generally labor members are 
in a decided minority and unable to promote 
a program for labor. 


Educational Activities Promoted 


by Labor Groups 


The study of the educational activities of 
labor groups was made as a means of evalu- 
ating the adequacy of the library services 
provided for workers’ education. An analysis 
of the questionnaire returns from labor or- 
ganizations shows that of the 56 agencies 
tabulated, 38 or 67.8% provide educational 
activities for their members. 

These educational programs show a great 
similarity as to subjects taught. A rough 
estimate of these subjects reveals that parlia- 
mentary law was included in 14, labor his- 
tory and public speaking in 13, current 
events in 12, and economics in 10. From a 
study of these classes for union members it 
appears that unions are concerned with giv- 
ing the workers a knowledge of the labor 
field, its relations to society, and definite 
assistance in helping them to become more 
articulate as they assume their social respon- 
sibilities. 

The reading material used by these classes 
consists largely of pamphlets and other pub- 
lications issued by the national labor organ- 
izations themselves. The reasons given for 
using pamphlets is that most of the books in 
this field are too difficult for workers to 
understand and too academic in point of 
view to be of much value to labor groups. 
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A comparison of the pattern of the edu- 
cational activities of labor and the public li- 
brary services fer labor discloses the meager- 
ness of library services provided. Labor 
organizations reported 67.8% conducted 
classes; while 20.5% of the libraries had a 
planned program of special services for labor, 
with 28.2% carrying on a limited service. It 
is evident from these facts that the library 
services available to labor groups are very in- 
adequate in relation to labor's educational 
programs. For libraries this situation indi- 
cates the extensive opportunities inherent in 
the rapidly expanding educational work of 
labor groups, an opportunity not only to 
provide books for study but also to stimulate 
a broad reading program. 


Facilities Available to Groups 


The study of library facilities available to 
labor organizations was made to find: (1) 
to what extent labor organizations provide 
libraries for their own members, and (2) to 
what extent labor uses the facilities provided 
by the public library. The reports from labor 
organizations showed that 32 or 57.3% of 
the 56 agencies tabulated, provided their 
own libraries for members. These libraries 
range in size from a small collection of a 
dozen books to a large collection of three 
thousand or more volumes. Thus a little 
over half of the labor groups have their own 
libraries for members. 


Special Public Library Facilities 


Of the 56 labor organizations reporting, 
15 or 26.8%, used public library facilities. 
Services used by labor include book collec- 
tions, space for meetings, booklists, exhibit 
materials, and readers’ advisory service. 

In summarizing, the evidence very clearly 
points to the fact that facilities provided by 
public libraries for labor organizations are 
exceedingly limited. Of the 67.8% of the 
labor organizations which reported educa- 
tional programs, 57.3% have their own li- 
braries, inadequate though they may be, 
while the public library furnishes only 
26.8% of these organizations with special 
library services. Not only are the public li- 
brary facilities limited as compared with the 
educational programs offered by labor groups 
to their members, but they are limited in 
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comparison with the library facilities that 
labor groups provide for themselves. Labor's 
need of, and interest in, libraries is brought 
out by the fact that a little over half of the 
labor organizations cooperating in this study 
provide libraries for their members. 
Comments from labor organizations ex- 
press a satisfaction with library services that 
actual services do not warrant, indicating, 
perhaps, the limitations of their own educa- 
tional programs and their ignorance of the 
kinds of services public libraries can render. 
For instance, five unions reported satisfaction 
with library services. An analysis, however, 
shows that only two conduct educational 
programs, one receives special library serv- 
ices, and none provide libraries for their own 
members. This shows a complete lack of 
understanding of the term library services. 


The need most often stressed by labor in 
this study is for more reading materials 
which are interesting and comprehensible to 
persons of limited educational background. 
Another important need emphasized in the 
comments from labor is for a program de- 
signed to stimulate reading on the part of 
workers. One educator states that workers 
need to be ‘educated to good reading habits” 
and that this task is, at least, partly the func- 
tion of the public library. 

This study shows that both labor and the 
public library have made some beginnings 
toward establishing educational programs 
for workers, though such undertakings are 
still in the formative stage. Recognition of 
labor as an important group in the commu- 
nity, knowledge of the special needs of 
workers’ education groups, and a sincere de- 
sire to cooperate with labor in formulating 
a plan for special library services are indis- 
pensable prerequisites to the development of 
this type of work on the part of the library. 
The lack of library service is obviously a 
major obstacle to labor as it endeavors 
through its educational efforts to meet effec- 
tively the problems with which it is con- 
fronted in a highly complex, dynamic soci- 
ety. By cooperating with workers’ education 
groups, the library may help in developing 
a sense of social awareness on the part of 
labor so that it may participate with intelli- 
gence and understanding in our efforts to 
“build an economic peace that is just, chari- 
table and enduring.” ? 





1 Wallace, H. A. The Price of Free World Victory. 
1942. p. 17. 
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Readers on the Run 
By Jewel Drickamer * 


R “Readers on the Run”—workers, 

shoppers, people who are downtown at 
midday—the Main Library of the Cleveland 
Public Library has offered a new series of 
noon-hour book reviews. Beginning Febru- 
ary 25 and concluding with the end of May, 
a review has been given every Wednesday 
noon, from 12:20—12:50, in the library 
auditorium on the ground floor. 

Noon hours seemed the one free time in 
a busy day when readers might stop for a 
“book snack.”” Several breathless and hurried 
members of our audience have confessed 
that a milk shake was all they could snatch 
before dashing over for the book talk, but 
admitted it was worth it. 

Before the series began, small posters, at- 
tractively printed in black on yellow, an- 
nouncing the reviews, with a letter explain- 
ing our plan, were sent to a number of the 
larger downtown offices, to the YMCA 
and YWCA, to downtown clubs, colleges, 
schools, and church groups. Posters were 
also sent to all the public service agencies of 





* Literature Division, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library; 
Chairman, Main Library Noon-Hour Book Review 
Committee. 


the library. The local newspapers ran stories 
about the new talks and an announcement 
was made on the library radio program on 
the Sunday before the first review. One of 
the newspapers has carried a note of the 
coming review each week on its book page. 

A red, white, and blue sign, on which the 
date and book title were changed immedi- 
ately after each talk, was placed outside the 
library entrance and kept passers-by informed 
of the next review. Inside the library one of 
our original little posters was permanently 
kept on the bulletin board near the front 
door (with new date, title, author, and re- 
viewer added each week). Such posters also 
appeared in the public elevators and on bul- 
letin boards in various other spots in the 
Main Library. 

As often as‘other things permitted, one of 
the street windows was used for “Readers on 
the Run” displays, exhibiting books and pic- 
tures related to the book of the week which 
was specially featured in the center of the 
window. Occasionally the display bulletin 
just inside the front door was devoted to the 
noon-hour choice, indicating, by means of 
book jackets, the book to be reviewed and 
related volumes. 





SoME Noon Visirors BROWSING OVER THE BOOK DIsPLAY 
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Noon-Hour Book REVIEW 


With all kinds of workers and even home- 
makers working longer hours and putting 
extra time into war efforts, there seemed to 
be a need for brief, lively book reviews to 
help people keep up with good, popular, 
new titles. With this in mind, a single, 
current title has been highlighted each time. 
The following thirteen books were reviewed 
in this order: 

Dragon Seed by Pearl Buck; The Wookey 
by Frederick H. Brennan; Mr. Churchill by 
Philip Guedalla; The Ivory Mischief by 
Arthur Meeker, Jr.; Flight to Arras by An- 
toine de Saint Exupéry; The Moon Is Down 
by John Steinbeck; Men Who Make the 
Future by Bruce Bliven; Lover of Life by 
Zsolt Harsényi; Cross Creek by Marjorie 
Rawlings; Don Pedro and the Devil by 
Edgar Maass; Past Imperfect by Ilka Chase; 
Introducing Australia by C. Hartley Grattan; 
and The Making of Tomorrow by Raoul 
De Roussy de Sales. 


The last half-hour review was devoted to 
a number of lighter books, fiction, travel, 
and humor, under the heading “Hammock 
Reading for Hot Days.” 


Although a single book was presented 
each time, the reviewer usually mentioned 
other titles by way of introduction or con- 
clusion. With two exceptions, a different 
member of the Main Library staff spoke each 
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time and since she helped to choose her 
book, a title about which she was personally 
enthusiastic, and gave the review in her own 
way, there was commendable variety. Listen- 
ers particularly commented on the difference 
of the methods used and on the wealth 
of background knowledge evident in each 
review. 

The audiences were attentive and enthu- 
siastic and several times overflowed our au- 
ditorium, which seats 120 in a pinch by 
using extra chairs along the outer aisles. 


The room was made attractive each time 
with plants and flowers and an occasional 
display corresponding to the book of the 
week. Two vivid Chinese scrolls, black silk 
embroidered on bright red, were hung to 
give background for Dragon Seed. A glass 
case containing the second book printed in 
the New World, portraits of Peruvian mum- 
mies, and a sample of the “devil’s hand- 
writing,’ all from our John G. White Col- 
lection of Folklore and Orientalia, lent in- 
terest to Don Pedro and the Devil. Gay 
posters of Australia lined the corridor ap- 
proach and several large, clear maps of that 
continent gave color to the talk on Grattan’s 
book. 

Just outside the auditorium in the hall, 
two tables. were arranged each time with 

(Continued on page 313) 
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I Hire A Man 


By Herbert L. Howe * 


AS I descended the steps of the train and 

glanced up and down the long plat- 
form in vain, I reread the strangely worded 
telegram which had been delivered to me 
on the way down from New York. There 
was no doubt of it now. The job of hiring 
a man to manage our local office and library 
had jumped out at me from behind a tree, 
so to speak. I had never hired a man before. 
I must do it. Now. 

I have applied for more work than I 
could do in a hundred years. How many 
want ads I have followed up hopefully, how 
many application blanks I have filled in la- 
boriously, how many contacts I have strained 
to the utmost, I do not know. Graduating 
from college in the ill-starred class of '31, 
I served a hitch in the greatest army the 
world has ever known, the army of unem- 
ployed. It was another Grand Army of the 
Republic, without blue uniforms and brass 
bands, to be sure, but there was a great deal 
about us in the papers, and sometimes we 
did feel as though we were on parade. It 
was an army in which the rookie, with his 
enthusiasm and childlike faith, seemed like 
a fool to the weather-beaten leatherneck. 
The routine was New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and back again—Los Angeles, Dallas, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York. It was hope, 
determination, disappointment, disillusion- 
ment, despair, and back again—disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, determination, hope. 

I got on the telephone and contacted local 
librarians. I called up the state employment 
office, a private agency, the WPA. I sat 
down in the lobby of my hotel to pen a 
want ad: 


“Wanted—Young man, college graduate, 
single—"” Too general. There are millions 
of them. I haven't time to interview them. 
I do not want to raise their hopes to the 
mountain peaks and dash them down again. 
I do not want to promise something I cannot 
give. ‘“Wanted—College graduate, 25-30, 
must have library training or experi- 
ence....” 

* Quartermaster’s Department, U.S. Army Transport 


Service; formerly librarian, American Merchant Marine 
Library Association. 
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Next morning the telephone pulled me 
from a restless sleep. 

“Good morning. It’s seven o'clock. 
There’s a man waiting for you in the lobby.” 

Oh, yes. I have to hire a man. I feel 
suddenly rich, as though a forgotten uncle 
had died and left me a fortune. I have a 
job. And then I have another job to give 
to someone, a job in my pocket, so to 
speak. To whom will I give it? The tele- 
phone jingles again. 

“Four men waiting for you in the lobby.” 

I slip on my coat just in time to answer 
the phone. 

“Yes, the job is still open. Make it about 
eight-thirty.” 

I grab my hat. The telephone rings. 

“Seven men waiting for you in the lobby.” 

I start for the door but the telephone 
stops me. 

“Yes, the job is still open. Come about 
ten o'clock.” 

I hang up and the phone rings as I do so. 

“Twelve men waiting for you in the 
lobby.” I'll be right down... . It was like 
pushing in for a shovelful of coal and hav- 
ing the whole pile come down on you, like 
reaching in a crowded closet for a hat and 
knocking down enough clothes for the 
whole family. 

He sat on the edge of his chair and his 
knuckles were white on the chair arms. His 
manner was that of a boxer who has been 
knocked down eight times and is still on 
his feet. His hair was wavy, meticulously 
combed. His eyes were clear gray with a 
haunted look. He was twenty-three, an 
A.B. from Ohio State. He had a girl. She 
had a job. He didn’t. They wanted to get 
married. 

“If you could only know,” he said, ‘what 
this job means to me.” It was a matter of 
life and death—and who am I to deal in 
life and death? 

“Now listen, Mr. Howe, I’m the fellow 
you advertised for. I was with the Smith 
and Jones Company for twelve years. | 
managed the branch office of the Goldring 
Brothers three years. I know promotion 
and how to get results. . . . ‘Course I ain't 
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had any library experience, but I can do that, 
too. It’s in my line. Now if you'll just 
make up your mind to start me in today, you 
can get back to New York and your worries 
are over... Fat, forceful, jolly. The 
light from a near-by window reflects from 
his round bald head. A hard collar. You 
could cut your finger on the crease of his 
light gray trousers. The tips of cigars show 
in his breast pocket. A salesman who knows 
how to sell himself—almost. But I don’t 
want a salesman and tell him so. He'll be 


back tomorrow. I know, I’ve been a sales- . 


man, myself. 

He came up to my desk at a fast nervous 
pace and sat down heavily. The telephone 
rang and while I listened to the president 
of a near-by college put in a good word for 
a graduate student and teacher who would 
be down to see me about the job, I watched 
the man in the chair in front of me. He 
rubbed his forehead and brushed back his 
hair with a nervous hand. 

“I saw your ad in the paper,” he said, 
“and hurried right down. I believe your 


position is one that I could fill satisfactorily 
and one that I would be interested in. Here 
are my credentials.” An LL.B. Thirty- 
seven. Married. One child. Separated. 
Harassed. Confused. Hopeless. 

I begin to feel like the Lord High Execu- 
tioner. I begin to feel faint, perhaps from 
the sight of so much blood, perhaps be- 
cause it’s two-thirty and I suddenly remem- 
ber that I have had no lunch, to say nothing 
of breakfast. 

“I saw your advertisement in the paper 
and I might be interested, but I’m not sure. 
Would you mind telling me more about 
the position?” 

“I was a librarian in a CCC camp for 
eight months. .. .” 

“Did the president of Blank College call 
you on the telephone? He said... .” 

“I know I could do the job... .” 

“I can do anything... .” 

One of the sixty-eight men whom I inter- 
viewed in two fifteen-hour days is making 
good in the job. The other sixty-seven— 
I wonder? 





READERS ON THE RUN 


(Continued from page 311) 
circulating copies of the books mentioned in 
the talk. These were usually flanked with 
bright posters covered with book jackets, and 
one or two of the printed library reading 
lists were sometimes offered. Here readers 
could browse beforetime or linger afterward. 
The audiences have undoubtedly been noon- 
hour ones, ready to leave the minute the 
speaker had finished, but a number always 
paused to look over the books or to select a 
few to take along. They appreciated the fact 
that in every instance the review began 
promptly and ended on time. 

That our audiences have thoroughly en- 
joyed the reviews has been proved not only 
by the bursts of spontaneous applause at the 
conclusion of each talk, their genuine praise 
of each speaker, and their steady attendance 
—a number have come to every one of the 
reviews—but by their written comments on 
a questionnaire which they obligingly filled 
out at two of the last talks. 

We asked how the reviews came to their 
attention and apparently the library signs 
and displays were the chief drawing card, 
followed by the favorable comments of 
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friends. Some did, however, see the notices 
in the newspaper and the posters in their 
offices, and a few heard the announcement 
on the air. 

The time we had chosen seemed to meet 
the approval of the majority. We asked 
which reviews were liked best and although 
Cross Creek, Don Pedro and the Devil, and 
The Wookey were named most often, the 
votes were scattered and many said they 
liked “‘all’’ or “the variety.” 

Suggestions for next season ranged from 
“A tearoom near where we could grab a 
sandwich” to “a splendid idea,” “keep as 
they are,” “‘you are giving a real service in 
these book reviews,” “enjoyed all of them.” 
Many of the comments indicated that .books 
on current affairs and the world situation 
were especially liked. 

Forty people paused long enough in their 
noon-hour rush to give us their names and 
addresses to form a mailing list so that they 
will know when the reviews begin again in 
the fall. 

We are looking forward with enthusiasm 


to the new series of reviews for “‘Readers on 
the Run.” 
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Streamlining the Librarian 
By Helen Lowry * 


PT ODay, as never before, we are being 

commanded, exhorted, and bedeviled 
by the radio, newspaper, and woman’s mag- 
azine to keep fit for national defense, to 
streamline our midriffs for our country. 
“Down on your heels and up on your toes,” 
barks the radio in the dark hours of early 
morning. “I do my daily dozen doing 
housework,” says slim Mrs. Benjamin in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘There is beauty 
in the garden for you and your figure,” 
claims Anna Haliday in American Home. 
Beauty in the garden, exercise with a 
broom! Are you letting your opportunities 
in the library go to waste? 

Have you a spare tire that you would 
like to lose? Is last year’s skirt just a trifle 
tight? All this can be remedied if you will 
just follow our plan to make every library 
its own gymnasium and our motto “A reach 
for a book is a stretch for beauty.” Modern 
exercise programs revolve around certain 
fundamental movements, the stretch, the 
squat, the twist, supplemented by the less 
important kick and bump. 

Opportunities for the stretch are many. 
Have you a regular patron who 
always leaves his books as far 
away from where you may be 
standing as possible? Have 
you silently cursed him? Don't. 
Here is a heaven-sent opportun- 
ity to reach and stretch those 
arms. My, what a pull through 
the middle! Then there is that 
book on the top shelf, and if 
you are short, bless the chance. 
Don’t stand on tiptoe but keep 
your heels down and stretch. If 
you are tall, a wonderful chance 
to get the arms out at shoulder 
level. The next time you drop 
your pencil or that application 
slip don’t just stoop over and 
pick it up. Stand some distance 
away and reach with a twist at 
the waist, at the same time pull- 
ing in with the abdominal 
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muscles. Also very good for the sense of 
balance. Gene Tunney considers the con- 
traction of the abdominal muscles one of 
the prime factors »in the development of 
his physique and here is where the card 
catalog proves of good use. As you lean 
over the card tray, pull in, pull until you 
feel positively concave. But whatever you 
do, don’t hold your breath at the same time. 
It is more than likely to come out with a 
distinct ““Whoosh” as you straighten up to 
address the patron. Also beware of facial 
gymnastics and an expression of agonized 
concentration. These movements should be- 
come unconscious and graceful. 

Have you dreaded the bottom shelves 
and wished for a lever arrangement that 
would push the book up to your hand? 
You have been overlooking one of the most 
effective means of squeezing the fat cells 
of the legs. Rise easily to your toes and 
squat to your heels, reach for the book and 
rise, pulling up with the front at the same 
time. In due time you will be able to squat 
easily without lifting the heels from the 

(Continued on page 316) 














Always Keep the Books About Reducing 
On the Bottom Shelf’ 
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A Rural Adult Circulating Library 


By Grace Arneson * 


O our farm folk like to or want to 

read? Many have attempted to answer 
this question. Our records indicate that 
farm folk do like to read. Our library 
(State Teachers College, Mayville, N.D.) 
has circulated 273 books through 29 dif- 
ferent rural stations, during the past school 
year. Our circulation for 1940-41 shows 
an increase over last year in number of 
stations served and number of books cir- 
culated. The library offers this service for 
reading to the surrounding rural communi- 
ties in what it terms the Rural Adult Cir- 
culating Library. 

The service is in keeping with the policy 
of the college which would extend all edu- 
cational services to the people of the com- 
munity. It is the desire of the college that 
the people of the community should feel 
that the college is theirs: that the success 
of the institution depends on how well the 
faculty, the student body, and the com- 
munity work together. Efforts have been 
made to further this cooperative spirit. 
This paper tells of one of the activities 
promoted by the college library in extend- 
ing its services to the surrounding rural 
communities through the Rural Adult Cir- 
culating Library. 

Since we feel that the school is and 
should be a community center, we enlist the 
help of the rural teachers in our project. 
At the county teachers’ meeting, in the 
county in which our college is located, we 
were invited to talk with the teachers and 
present the plan. After the meeting, the 
librarian in charge of this project and other 
assistants visited informally with the in- 
dividual teachers which were interested in 
having this service come to their school. 
At this time we gathered data concerning 
the school stations we hoped to serve. Any 
information which we thought might be of 
use to us was put down in hasty notes and 
later transcribed. 

With this information we are ready to 
begin. We do not let this first enthusiasm 
wane, but send to each station a package 
of carefully selected books and pamphlets. 
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In each package we send books of fiction 
and nonfiction. One rousing new book is 
included to whet the appetite for reading. 
With this first package of books sent to 
each station we send a letter, a booklist and 
a sheet of directions. 

At this point we would like to comment 
that although teachers, for the most part, 
act as custodians for the Rural Adult Cir- 
culating Library, this position is sometimes 
requested for a member of a club or or- 
ganization which sponsors the project. We 
welcome and accept any suggestions. And 
too, it often happens that arrangements can 
be made for neighboring stations to ex- 
change books and thus one package of books 
may serve two or even more stations before 
being returned to the college. 

A complete and accurate record is kept 
of each book sent out. Cards are filed in a 
special file termed “Rural Adult.”” In ad- 
dition each station has a card on which a 
list of all the books sent to this particular 
station is kept. Before sending out a group 
of books we check them against the list on 
the card. This prevents any duplication 
which might otherwise occur. In the book 
pocket of each book sent is a card of a 
different color from the regular book card. 
This card is used by the custodian when 
circulating the books. These cards show 
how many times each book has been cir- 
culated, and thus provide a valuable record 
for the college library as well as assisting 
the custodian to keep track of the books 
while in circulation in the rural communi- 
ties. 

The books are sent out for a period of 
four weeks and they may be renewed for 
two weeks. Postage is paid both ways by 
the borrower. Incidentally, we are thank- 
ful for the special book rate which makes 
this service by mail possible. When weather 
and roads permit, the custodian often comes 
to the library and with the aid of the li- 
brarian makes her own selection of books. 

From nearly all stations we have re- 
ceived enthusiastic reports. In one com- 
munity, Gunther's Inside Europe was so in 
demand that circulation was limited to three 
days. One teacher requested a book for 
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each of the patrons and one for herself. 
None of the patrons wanted to be left out. 
Another teacher remarked that Adamic’s 
Native’s Return simply got out of her 
hands. The book was never returned to 
the schoolhouse until the books were to be 
sent back to the library. The patrons had 
circulated the book among themselves. 
Several factors have contributed to the 
circulation of books in the Rural Adult Cir- 
culating Library. One of these has been 
the Book Festival held at the college in the 
fall during book week. At this time the 
rural affiliated schools, their teachers, and 
patrons were invited to the college. Each 
school was asked to present an exhibit and 
furnish a number for the progsam if it so 
wished. Both exhibits and program num- 
bers were to be an outgrowth of Book 
Week Activities. Other than exhibits pre- 
sented by the various schools, displays were 
prepared by the college library and by the 
State Library Commission, the cooperation 
of which was greatly appreciated. Tours, 
story-telling, broadcasting, book presenta- 
tions and “‘teas’’ were events of the Festival, 
which was brought to a finish with a round- 
up program of the various activities. 
Short courses offered by the college also 
function to encourage reading. In this con- 
nection Conservation and First Aid have 
been subjects for which there have been 
calls. Through the aids of bibliographies, 
posters, lists and displays prepared with 
the cooperation of the college library there 
has been built a reading interest in the 
various subjects offered in these courses. 
A Reading Clinic with Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, specialist in reading from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as the chief speaker 
did much to arouse interest in books for 
children. Such books as were given spe- 
cial mention in the clinic were displayed in 
the library, together with the books and 
pamphlets of a professional nature which 
were recommended and used in the clinic. 
The library was asked to take charge of 
one of the pre-clinic meetings and at .an 
evening program it presented the subject, 
Reading and the Library. Different mem- 
bers of the library classes, as well as mem- 
bers of the staff, presented various phases 
of this subject in an informal panel dis- 
cussion. 
The forum program at the college has 
also promoted the desire to read. Forums 
and discussions have been held not only 
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from the college platform but in the one- 
room rural schools, and as a result there 
have been calls for material on farm prob 
lems, conservation, disease control, Good 
Fellowship policy, and the present World 
War. One community insisted that all 
books sent them be on the present war 
situation. 

Naturally, it is impossible to fill all re- 
quests. A waiting list is kept and a new 
package of books and pamphlets is sent 
out as soon as one lot is returned to the 
library. 

As the school year drew to a close, the 
library planned a conference “tea” for the 
teachers and others who had cooperated in 
giving this service te their several com- 
munities. Ideas were exchanged and ex- 
periences related regarding the Rural Adult 
Circulating Library. Mrs. Hazel Webster 
Byrnes, kesinn guided the discussion in 
which teachers, custodians, patrons, and li- 
brarians took part. Many new, provoca- 
tive, and stimulating ideas for furthering 
the work resulted from this conference. 
Not all reports were favorable as might be 
expected, but on the whole the encourage- 
ment was gratifying and this meeting left 
us ““pepped up” for another good start next 
year with the Rural Adult Circulating Li- 
brary. 


STREAMLINING THE 
LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 314) 

floor, unexcelled for stretching the calves 
of the legs, fine for limbering up for 
summer vacation and riding. The squat 
can also be applied at many files at the 
desk. A word of caution. Watch your 
balance or you may suddenly find yourself 
sitting at the feet of a surprised patron. 
If you do, just consider it a form of bump- 
ing. 

The very act of walking can become an 
asset. Is your mind so intent on the book 
you are seeking that your chin leads you 
to the shelf? Walk lightly, easily, and 
straight as if the book were on your head. 
As a matter of fact, why not put the book 
on your head and see how far you get? 

Do these few simple exercises daily as 
you work and you will find that you have 
firmed your midriff, trimmed your waist, 
toned your hip muscles, lightened your step. 

Nine o'clock! Where's the liniment? 
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An Audio-Visual Educational Room 
By Wendell W. Smiley * 


HE dedication of the Rosenwald Li- 
brary building in December 1938 was 

the highlight of that school year at Georgia 
Teachers College. This $60,000 building 
was made possible by a gift from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and a grant from the 
Public Works Administration. It is built 
of brick, cement, and limestone and is two 
stories .high. When the building was 
dedicated, the whole lower part of the 
stack was left unfinished, and one room 
therein, forty feet long and twenty-two feet 
wide, was named the Projection Room. Be- 
cause the room contained eight large win- 
dows without any means of darkening them, 
it was necessary to wait until a very dark 
night in order to ‘‘project’’ anything there. 
However, from that beginning has grown 
an important and, what is believed to be 
an unusual, division of the Georgia Teach- 
ers College Library. It has been used to 
some extent all along but recent improve- 
ments have made possible far more frequent 
use of it. Real progress was made in the 
summer of last year when plans to finish 
and Myr the lower part of the stack wing 
of the library were made. Acoustone was 
installed on the ceiling of the Projection 
Room, and the walls were plastered and 
finished in an aquamarine with the wood- 
work a very light gray. Ninety-six tablet 
arm opera type seats were installed. The 
windows were equipped with darkening 
shades which operate in side channels so 
that the room may be used at any time for 
any of the purposes for which it is designed. 
In June 1940 it was announced that the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York had 
awarded a Music Appreciation Set to the 
College. When this set was delivered it 
was placed in the newly named Audio- 
Visual Education Room. This set consists 
of an orthophonic phonograph and six 
hundred and forty records. In addition to 
this equipment the room contains the fol- 
lowing: a Bell & Howell 16mm Filmo 
Sound Projector; a Spencer Delineascope, 
model GK, equipped to project either 
2” x 2” or 314” x 4” slides; a Model AAA 
S.V.E. Film strip and slide projector; an 
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RCA Victor Recorder, model MI12701; 
and a Zenith eleven-tube radio. The next 
addition to the room is to be a piano. 

The present plan is not to build up a 
collection of movie films but rather to rent 
and borrow them as they are used. It is 
planned to enlarge the collection of records, 
slides, and film strips, however. The col- 
lection now contains the following: 


Sth at Os oe ok he es wee 305 
2” 52" Gee ik ss ee was 80 
335mm. Gite MTHS nw. ieee 51 
Stereoscopical plates .......... 275 
Phonograph records ........... 715 


In another department which adjoins this 
room there is a collection of 2500 pictures 
mounted on photomount and filed in steel 
files. 

The Audio-Visual Education Room is un- 
der the administration of the librarian. It 
is kept open regularly for two hours each 
day when request numbers of records are 
played, and certain radio programs are re- 
ceived. College and laboratory school classes 
meet there at special periods when so 
scheduled by the imstructor and the li- 
brarian. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK TREE 


Skaneateles, N.Y., High School Library 
The bulletin board was covered with 
plain blue tissue paper, with the tree cut 
out of the center. Spines of jackets of 
various attractive books were placed on 
ends of branches, forming candles. Other 
book jackets were hung on the tree for 
ornaments. The bells were stickers. Many 
variations could be made. The tree could 
be cut out of paper and mounted on the 
bulletin board. 
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The Feel of a Book 


By Merrill Bishop * 


SELINGS are never supposed to enter a 

library. We enter only to read for learn- 
ing or leisure time. This is true unless we 
believe that most of learning is encouraged 
through affective behavior and not through 
reasoning. 

Circulation of books is a very important 
element in a library because in some way it 
proves the worth of a librarian and so in- 
creases or decreases his salary. In America 
and elsewhere, I presume, the material 
values are considered the most important. 

Yet there are other values if the attitude 
of an individual is focused toward them. 
There are other satisfactions than material 
ones. These are created through feeling— 
affective behavior. 

In most libraries one used to see a sign 
cautioning the ‘eader to observe silence. 
Silence in most cases is a restraint and so the 
reader was immediately met with a negative 
and not with an affirmative. Because some 
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people were reading he was supposed to ap 
proach the desk librarian with a whispered 
awe, as though he were in a mortician’s 
parlor. Is it any wonder that red-blooded 
gitls and boys were repelled by the library ? 
To them it was a place where activity was 
restricted. Their feelings toward a book 
must have been very unpleasant. In schoo! 
the attitude toward reading is somewhat 
similar, there is a MUST attached to a read 
ing process. Most people hate MUST. 

In every school there are those who have 
never learned the skill of reading. They must 
have long ago formed an attitude toward 
books which would almost turn into an emo- 
tion of hate. Quietly they sit and pray that 
they will not be called upon to recite or read 
out loud. The law of averages has protected 
them through the years. Because a book rep- 
resents failure, insecurity, they have formed 
an attitude toward books of displeasure and 
not of pleasure. Books mean failure, To the 
psychiatrist failure is a mental hazard that 
sometimes cannot be overcome. This may be 
the reason for so many book reviews that tell 
the story to poor readers who have a mental! 
hazard toward reading. 

With all this in mind, a librarian in a 
certain junior school turned her attention to 
these unfortunates and tried to imagine a 
way in which the feeling of a book might be 
given to them in such a way that the fear 
complex would be removed. She called for 
the overgrown, over-aged boys in her school, 
those who had never been seen in the library 
except through compulsion. She made them 
monitors whose business was to carry books 
from the library to the classroom. She cau- 
tioned them about carrying the books care- 
fully. She made arm badges which these 
boys wore all day. They were bright yellow 
and stenciled on the ribbon in black were 
the words, ‘Book Monitor.” From being 
obscure pupils they became prominent. They 
were seen, not scorned. The teacher in the 
classfoom was forced to recognise their serv 
ice. She had to admit that in strength they 
excelled. These boys, unfortunate mental 
pupils, became the service couriers of the 
library. There were twelve of them for each 
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Monitors Read in Intervals between Delivering and Collecting Books 


teaching period. They took the books from 
the shelves, stacked them in the numbers re- 
quested, and carried them to the rooms. Five 
minutes before the closing of the period they 
returned to the classroom to collect the books 
and bring them back to the stack room for 
reassembling by the next period’s group. 

In carrying the books they got the feel of 
a book. For the time being they owned it, 
and the boy or girl who in any way dis- 
turbed the orderly carrying of the books had 
to look out. They had a feeling toward this 
object which they before had scorned. The 
possessive attitude had begun to work. 


Metamor phosis 


After they had done their book-carrying 
to the rooms they came back to the library 
and were given fifteen to twenty minutes to 
roam around and choose a magazine, a pic- 
ture book, a reader, a stereoscope, anything 
they wanted. They could even sit on the 
lounge and dream. But a surprising thing 
was to happen. For a time they lounged 
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around without much being accomplished. 
Then the feel of the book began to itch. They 
took one from a shelf, found that they could 
not read it, took another, until at last they 
found for themselves their own level and sat 
down to peruse. The story of the flag, be- 
cause of its present-day notoriety, was one 
book that they found which had for them an 
association. The progress of levels is and 
will be small. The miracle was taking place, 
for the astuteness of this librarian uncovered 
no MUST, but let the desire grow. These 
boys with the strength of men, with a read- 
ing ability from five to seven years below 
their actual ages, were reforming a feeling 
toward an object which they formerly had 
heartily disliked, The fear of a book was 
being removed. 

This is not extraordinary. This is the same 
sense action of an animal—smell, touch, 
taste. When the familiarity of the smell, of 
the touch, of the taste becomes so positive, 
then fear is removed. That which we know 
and do not fear we generally like. These 
boy monitors through EXPERIENCE and not 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Invitation to the Dance 
By Anon. 


wit I ever forget that day, I wonder? 

That grim day of leaded rain when 
I was eighteen, and aching with impatience 
for the 5 o'clock bell to ring out my release 
from the musty reference room . . . to rush 
to my train, to be transformed by a yellow 
taffeta gown . . . to dinner and to the fra- 
ternity dance. 

It was 4 o'clock. No matter how I tried 
to concentrate on putting away the bound 
magazines, time was against me, relentlessly 
slow. There were only three readers in the 
whole long, dim room, and the silence was 
accentuated by the sound of rain falling 
steadily. My mind was hearing waltzes. 

The head of the reference department, a 
small gray little lady (whom I liked) 
touched my elbow. 

“Please help that gentleman in black.” 

I turned and looked the length of the 
room, where a figure stood lank and wait- 
ing. Indeed, black was a mild, twilight de- 
scription of the individual; he was midnight, 
with ravens glooming. As I walked towards 
him I felt drawn into some kind of a bot- 
tomless pit. And it was five minutes after 
four. 

I smiled brightly (I hoped I did anyway, 
because we were told to smile brightly) 
“May I help you, sir?” And looked up into 
unexpectedly sky-blue eyes. I was discon- 
certed but kept on staring at him with my 
smile clenched on. 

He surveyed me solemnly and—I thought 
—distrustfully. 

“Yes,” he said. “I am looking for a pic- 
ture of a certain type of urn.” His voice 
was as bleak as the day. 

My mind flipped through memorized 
titles—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman books— 
and urns. 

“Just a moment, and I will bring you 
some books, won’t you be seated?” He 
sat down, in sections, long legs folding, 
long arms bending to rest on the table. As 
I walked away I reflected he was a dis- 
tinctly grim type; black hair, black clothes, 
dark skin, and those astonishing eyes that 
didn’t belong in his somber face. 

After searching and thumbing through 
the shelves (it. was a point of honor with 
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me not to ask assistance from one of the 
librarians unless I became completely bogged 
down), I returned to my midnight man 
with eight volumes. He was in the same 
caved-in position. 

"Would you like me to look through 
these with you?” He nodded briefly, so |! 
sat down opposite him, just as if that was 
all I wanted to do in the world; just as if 
I weren't straining my ears for the five 
o'clock bell. It was twenty minutes after 
four. I looked up illustrations, then turned 
the books around for him to see. He was 
reading. Now, I thought, am I going to 
have to sit here and miss my train while 
he reads? Besides, he smells musty, and 
that awful coat of his looks as if his dog 
sleeps on it. Maybe his dog does! I'd like 
to ask him. Believe me, if I miss my train, 
I'll give up this career. Sitting around in 
the rain with this old scarecrow. 

I felt him looking at me, so I looked 
back and nearly jumped. His very bright 
eyes looked amused. (That’s what I get for 
letting my thoughts show on my face, I 
thought. ) 

“Young lady,” he said quietly, and his 
voice didn’t sound so inhuman, “these are 
not what I am seeking. I am looking for 
a different type of urn. I am an under- 
taker.” 

The rain droned on against the windows 
—TI heard lost souls wailing—and I couldn't 
say one word or think two consecutive 
thoughts. 

But miracles do happen. As he stared at 
me, enjoying my obvious shock and waiting 
for my next student remark . . . the 5 o'clock 
bell sounded. My day was over, school was 
out. I leapt to my feet in a most un- 
librarian-like fashion, and stammered in one 
word, “Excuse-me-please-I-wil|-call-Miss 
Corcoran-she-will-help-you.”” I almost ran to 
her desk where I double-timed my explan- 
ation, then disappeared down the hall to 
thé coat room. 

Seven minutes later I was on my train, 
drenched, but warm with anticipation. | 
hope there will be flowers for me tonight, 
I thought. 


There were flowers, yellow roses. 
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“Calling All Fines—” 


By Blanche G. Fox * 


OULD your library practically be 

“endowed,” and you, the librarian, 
wonder how in the world to spend the 
money if all your outstanding fines were 
paid? Do you intimidate students into 
paying their fines, put it “on the books,” 
or just throw up your hands in horror and 
give it up as a bad job? 

Perhaps, on the other hand, yours is one 
of the rare school libraries that never has 
any trouble collecting fines. In that case 
you need read no further—I am not writing 
this for your benefit, but solely for the 
harassed librarians in the first category 
mentioned. 

Ours is a medium-sized high school with 
an enrollment of 550 students in grades 
nine through twelve. The library is open 
every period of the day with a full-time 
librarian in charge. The library room seats 
thirty-six students at six tables, and has 
a book stock of approximately three 
thousand volumes. 

Formerly the charge for overdue books 
was one cent a day for each day the book 
was kept overdue. When the student 
returned a book and did not pay the fine 
at once, it was recorded in a notebook. 
The school ruling states that no student 
will receive his report card on the last day 
of school if he owes any fines to the 
school. The result was that the fines ran 
on to-the last day in spite of individual 
notices sent to the students as reminders. 
The last day of school both the “office” 
and the library were swamped with students 
paying fines and demanding report cards. 

All this chaos has been altered this year 
by a mew system we have instituted. It 
has proved simple and very effective after 
being on trial for nine school months. It 
was officially announced that hereafter the 
fine for overdue books would be two cents 
a day (formerly one cent), with the fine 
reduced one half if cash were paid when 
the book was returned. It vehed like a 
charm, for strangely enough, most students 
manage to find pennies in their pockets 
when they know they can save half the 
amount by ‘‘paying cash.” Of course there 
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are always those who promise faithfully 
to “bring it tomorrow.” To keep a record 
of these we have two sets of alphabet guides 
in our charging tray. When a student has 
a fine ‘“‘put on the books,” we take a scrap, 
three by five catalog card, letter his name 
and homeroom number across one end of 
the blank side, and underneath stamp that 
day’s date and write the title of the book 
and the amount incurred. This card is 
filed alphabetically by the student's last 
name in the first set of alphabet guides. 

Once a month a student assistant makes 
out bills on printed forms and sends them 
to the homerooms of the students owing 
fines. 


When the student pays the recorded fine, 
we cross it off his card, and file the card 
in the second set of guides to be used the 
next time he incurs a fine. All fines 
received each day are recorded on a fine 
record card with the day’s date stamped at 
the top and the student’s name and the 
amount recorded below. These cards are 
saved daily the same as the daily circula- 
tion record slips, and at the end of the 
month the total amount received each day 
is recorded in the circulation record book. 

The money the librarian collects in fines 
is deposited in the library’s account in the 
school office, and may be used as the li- 
brarian sees fit for purchasing supplies, 
pottery, or anything for use in the library. 
Last year, a portable stand for the library’s 
typewriter was purchased with this money. 

When the overdue notices are made out 
each afternoon, we check with the daily 
absent list. Books due that day for students 
who are absent from school are renewed. 
We never charge for Saturdays, Sundays, 
school holidays, and days a student is 
absent. Our books may be kept out two 
weeks with renewal privilege for two more 
weeks if the book is not in demand. 

I have told several school librarians about 
this “SO per cent reduction for cash” sys- 
tem, and they have tried it and told me how 
successfully it has worked. I have presented 
it here in hopes that it may benefit other 
librarians who are faced with the same 
problems. 
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Canine Disposal 
By Carrie A. Way 


L_BRARIANS who keep abreast of their 

professional literature will agree that 
there are many unsolved problems facing 
them. Indeed, it would seem that whenever 
a serious study on any library subject is 
published, it raises more questions than it 
settles. For example, Etiquette for Young 
Librarians, by Dorothy Heiderstadt, pub- 
lished in the Wilson Library Bulletin in 
November 1940, will be found useful by 
any member of the profession who deals 
with the public. However, one problem 
which its author touched on very lightly is 
that of canine disposal; that is, what should 
be done about dogs? Without turning to 
the extensive literature of the subject, which 
is nonexistent, the present study will at- 
tempt to answer this question. 

The first question: What is the nature 
and extent of the problem? Dogs are at- 
tracted to the library for the same reasons 
that attract human beings. The library 
building is relatively warm in winter, cool 
in summer, and provides fellowship at all 








times. The writer's experience has been in 
a umiversity library. Every fraternity or 
sorority on the campus of this institution 
boasts at least one mascot. The more opulent 
Organizations support great Danes or New- 
foundlands; lesser houses may feed German 
shepherds, greyhounds, or bulldogs. Only 
sororities are content with small breeds. 
The second question: Should librarians 
act at all in the matter of dogs? There are 
those who feel that dogs have as much right 
in a library as do human beings. Members 
of this school of thought maintain that a 
dog usually behaves better than his human 
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companions; whoever knew a dog that 
whispered in corners, was slow in paying 
a fine, or asked for unusual privileges? 

But it isn’t as simple as that. Those who 
favor civil liberties for the canine species 
have never had a dog fight in the aisle—or 
what is even more trying, such a contest 
held under a table. Experience has shown 
that if one dog enters, the chances are about 
four to one that he will cause no trouble. 
But if two or more are present, the chances 
are four to one that excitement will follow. 

So, to be on the safe side, the librarian 
should adopt the following rule in regard 
to dogs: Eject. The remainder of this paper 
will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means for varying circumstances. 

How does the animal get in? He is 
either introduced deliberately by a friend 
or admitted inadvertently when someone 
holds the door open a fraction of a second 
too long. Each mode of entry necessitates 
a different course of action. 

Let us assume that the creature is inten- 
tionally brought in by a human being. The 
librarian should immediately go up to the 
person responsible and ask him to take the 
dog out. But that doesn’t always get the 
desired results. If, for example, a college 
student is so addressed, he invariably re- 
plies, “Oh, that’s not my dog; he just 
followed me in.” 

Whereupon the animal usually sits down, 
looks up at his disowner and grins affec- 
tionately. Our librarian jumps to the con- 
clusion that the student is telling an untruth. 

But such is not necessarily the case. On 
the modern college campus, almost any ani- 
mal attached to a fraternity or sorority is 
owned in such a way that any brother or 
sister may forfeit to the parent organization 
his or her share in the property when the 
necessity arises. Later the individual's own- 
ership may be resumed with little or no 
formality. 

So it will be useless to argue over the 
exact status of the animal. The librarian 

1The writer remembers one case where fifteen mem- 
bers of a coe, individually and collectively, denied 


ownership in a rman shepherd which, for the time 
being, was owned only by twelve absent brothers. 
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must say, as sweetly as possible, “Well, 
since you seem to have a way with the dog, 
won't you see if you can lead him out?” 

The student usually does. 

However, the beast may have arrived un- 
accompanied. This makes the apres more 
complex, as we have to consider his motive 
in coming. Here we move more slowly. If 
our canine friend is looking for a place to 








sleep, and immediately curls up for that 
purpose, we have proverbial authority to let 
a sleeping dog lie. Nothing will happen 
until someone steps on the eo 

But perhaps the motive is idle curiosity. 
If the little thing wanders aimlessly from 
table to table, the librarian approaches 
slowly, in a friendly manner. As we all 
know, dumb creatures can read our thoughts, 
so the librarian must repeat to herself, “I 
love dogs—this is a fine specimen—I simply 
want to pet him.” 

When within reach, she must, if it is 
physically possible, pick the dog up and 
carry it out of the building.? The writer 
cannot emphasize too strongly this point 
about carrying; experience has demonstrated 
that a canine adult is so acutely embar- 
rassed at being carried past rows of tittering 
students that he is much less likely to return 
than if coaxing, leading, or shooing is used. 


But suppose our little friend is in a 
playful mood—perhaps starts a game of 
hide and seek. The librarian makes a few 
attempts to corner him. By now all the 
erstwhile readers in the room are her audi- 
ence. Her next step must be a straight- 
forward appeal for assistance from any 
males in the room. She will employ the 
same tones she would for “Is there a doctor 
in the house?” It has been the writer’s ob- 
servation that college students, if thoroughly 
aroused, enjoy the work of disposal and 
~ 9 The specific gravity of dogs varies considerably with 
the breed. Bulldogs, for example, are deceptively heavy. 
The writer, in trying to eject one named Sally, almost 


decided that despite Sally's small size it might have 
been easier to have her do the carrying. 
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usually succeed in running down and eject- 
ing four-legged subjects.* 

Of course, situations may arise which 
require special handling; the writer remem- 
bers an intelligent hound whose habit it 
was to lie in the middle of the floor and 
howl mournfully when touched. After con- 
siderable discussion the staff decided to ig- 
nore the animal. 

Then there was the Irish setter who, too 
heavy to be carried, was finally coaxed to 
the door. Suddenly he grabbed the wooden 
doorstop in his teeth and galloped floppily 
back through the room, stopping occasion- 
ally to let the librarian catch up. The pa- 
trons were rewarded with some fine enter- 
tainment before the animal grew tired of 
the sport, dropped his prize, and ambled 
out into the night. 

Another Irish setter complicated the mat- 
ter of his disposal by expiring under the 
catalog cabinet. A reluctant janitor removed 
the body while all eyes were averted. 

As was said above, the situation is likely 
to become most critical when more than one 
animal is present, for strong emotions of 
one kind or another are almost certain to 
make themselves manifest. The writer re- 
ceived one of her worst bites while trying 
to restrain a German shepherd who was de- 
termined to follow a friendly Spitz under a 
table. When the Spitz was borne from the 
room the other dog followed quite happily. 

There is always danger of a fight—and 
here the writer hasn’t much to offer, only 
that, so far as she remembers, all dog fights 
finally come to an end. 

To summarize: If possible, persuade 
someone else to put the dog out. If that 
is impossible, try to do it yourself, prefer- 
ably by means of treachery. If even that is 
impossible, ignore the creature; perhaps he 
will leave without prompting. 
os Even reader cooperation is usually inadequate in 
dealing with feathered creatures. The author is planning 


a study of special methods to be used in connection with 
sparrows, starlings, and bats. 
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Librarianship vs. Librarycraft 


By Philinda Jordan 


JX the following I intend to jot down a 

few observations on librarianship and 
some related subjects. I consider these obser- 
vations so important that you should know 
about them. And, though I merely “jot’’ 
them down, you can be assured that I have 
thought a lot about them so that I know 
I am talking of more than passing ideas. 

Our work consists of two parts; one, li- 
brarycraft, is merely an operative job in 
which one employs all the various tech- 
niques with which a librarian is familiar; 
the other part, librarianship, is an academic 
job requiring thought and inventiveness. 
The minds of most librarians revolve around 
the first part: techniques; whereby they lose 
all the larger perspectives. They applaud 
themselves if they work at a new technique. 
Techniques have been worked over pretty 
thoroughly, and changes which are actual 
improvements are rather rare. If one con- 
siders the wealth of materials which has 
already been assembled in our libraries, and 
the enormous amounts which are constantly 
earmarked for further expansion, it would 
seem advisable to conduct librarianship on 
a more intellectual level. I do not want to 
repeat what Mr. Munthe said in this re- 
spect. ... 


Exactitude 


Professional library workers are employed 
on the presumption that they have learned 
the techniques, that they are thoroughly con- 
versant with them, and know how to apply 
them wherever they are called for; in other 
words, professional librarians are supposed 
to stand above the techniques. You are 
paid—comparatively speaking—according to 
these precepts and, practically, there is 
nobody who has time or inclination to cor- 
rect what you might call grade-school stuff. 
To be sure, everybody makes mistakes. In 
modern times, however, everybody owes ex- 
actitude; I don’t want to say painstaking 
exactitude, but exactitude which is his sec- 
ond nature. It is wholly inadmissable for 
a librarian to mix up his records, just as 
you would not stand for it if your grocer 
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gave you plums instead of tomatoes. You 
should never make important notes which 
are explicable only to yourself, and not to 
the person for whom they are meant. All 
such technical details you are supposed to 
have grasped in school. In later life, you 
should stand above them. 

The intellectual sphere differentiates li- 
braries from the time clock and service level. 
Yet intellectual work, like any other, must 
be done economically; we should not be 
permitted to lose our sense of proportion 
for the correlation of time (i.e., cost) and 
possible result. We should never forget to 
ask ourselves: what exactly is the work I 
have to do, and how can it be done both 
cheapest and best by me? There is, for 
example, one operation which can be re- 
peated 30 times within one hour by a well 
qualified person. I have watched others do 
these operations, and found one person 
averaging 5 correct and complete operations, 
another 15, a third person 25. In libraries 
we have no speed-up system. You are not 
watched by a foreman who tells you to 
speed up to 26, tomorrow to 27, thereafter 
to 30 and 31. But you are supposed to 
figure out by yourself: within what time 
can this operation be done, and how much 
time do I need? 

I just said we have no speed-up system 
Rather, we wish to move on more intel- 
lectual and, let us say it frankly, gentlemanly 
levels. However, we cannot do so unless 
everybody cooperates to this end. Libraries 
usually have a small staff, or small staff 
groups. The smaller the staff, the more we 
find a tendency to intrude into somebody 
else’s affairs. We should, therefore, care- 
fully watch ourselves lest we forget that the 
business of others is not ours. On our job 
we cannot avoid hearing things which our 
insight must tell us are not meant to be 
broadcast or even repeated. Without tact, 
one cannot have this certain atmosphere of 
confidence which creates happiness and satis 
faction among coworkers. 


(Continued on page 327) 
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The Functional Library 


By Ruth Jones* 


ONE of the most pressing needs of our 

resent school systems is the opening 
of administrative minds to the evils of the 
study-hall-library complex. 

Pupils who have been herded together in 
a central place for the purpose of beating 
time for the duration of a vacant period 
cannot be expected to accomplish much, for 
their interests are too varied and the librar- 
ian can not be certain that the members of 
such a mixed group have been assigned 
reference work. As a result, purposeful 
activity will be at a minimum. Where the 
high school enrollment exceeds one hun- 
dred, such an arrangement should be abol- 
ished and a functional one substituted, for 
where attendance in the library and a vacant 
period are synonymous, the main activity 
will be mischievous chatter on the part of 
the pupils and policing on the part of the 
librarian. 

The scheduled use of the Crowley High 
School Library has proved a highly satis- 
factory solution t’ the old study-hall-library 
combination that was in use three years ago. 

The librarian, after consulting the indi- 
vidual faculty members, schedules the teach- 
ers with their classes to the library for one 
day at regular intervals of one week or two 
weeks as the need may be. This plan does 
not limit those classes to only the scheduled 
day but it allows individual students to 
report to the library to do research work 
for a particular class. Teachers who wish 
pupils to do work for their classes at a time 
other than that scheduled, have the privilege 
of sending students with a written permit. 

Pupils go to the library prepared to do 
special reference work in connection with 
their particular classes and, under the com- 
bined supervision of the teacher and the 
librarian, they accomplish a great deal. 
Under the old plan, only four or five out 
of a group of from 35 to 116 actually did 
reference. Under the new plan, only two 
or three out of a group of from 25 to 35 
shirk their duty. 


That purposeful activity rules is due to 
the fact that students leave the classroom 





* Librarian, High School, Crowley, Louisiana. 
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laboratory in a group that is eager to help 
solve a mutual problem which is fresh on 
their minds. Attendance is compulsory but 
it is rare for a pupil to feel other than 
privileged and eager to go to the library. 
Of course their research is not necessarily 
ended with this one trip to the library. A 
collection of specific references may be taken 
to the classroom for a period of days if 
necessary to complete the unit or problem. 


Even under the plan which provides a 
study hall separate from the library, there 
are many drawbacks. Only a minority 
reports to do assigned reference work. 
Others cheat by copying from their more 
industrious and conscientious friends. Their 
assignments are not for immediate use, 
usually, and interest is not as high as it 
should be as a result. But when an entire 
class reports for work at the same time 
and for the solution of a mutual problem, 
proper supervision produces excellent results. 


As the plan is being used in the Crowley 
High School, only a few irregular pupils 
have vacant hours. The work is done on a 
classroom-laboratory basis which makes for 
a fuller living by the pupils. 

The advantages of the scheduled use of 
the library are numerous: 


1, Pupils are supervised by the teacher and the 
librarian. 

2. The immediate need for problem solving 
makes for more assiduous workers. 

3. Problems become more alive because of 
their immediate solution. 

4. Pupils become keenly conscious of the 
laws of good citizenship by cooperating with the 
group. 

5. Directed learning is more certain of lasting 
value to individuals of high school age (self- 
reliance must be learned through guidance). 

6. More pupils actually do reference work. 


7. Teachers and pupils become more con- 
scious of the natural coordination of subjects as 
they search through many types of references. 

8. An apportunity to do free reading is offered 
to a large group that might not have the oppor- 
tunity or inclination to go to the library. 

9. Teachers and pupils become more conscious 

of the need of supplementary material. 

(Continued on page 327) 
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Education Needs the Librarian‘ 
By Ernest V. Hollis* 


HETHER education needs the librar- 

ian depends on her understanding 
and acceptance of its program. A modernly 
conceived school program has no place for 
the librarian who spends her energies “‘pro- 
tecting” the books, typing accession cards, 
and acting as a study hall police or preserver 
of monastic silence in the library. On the 
other hand, the modernly prepared progres- 
sive school librarian would be a misfit in 
the traditional one-textbook type of school 
where the conception of education does not 
include a library. In short, the school can 
make effective use of the librarian only 
when the principal, the faculty, and the li- 
brarian have been educated to accept and 
act on a similar philosophy as to what con- 
stitutes the objectives and procedures of 
elementary or secondary education. 

From one point of view, of course, the 
school that needs the librarian most is the 
one where the principal causes the library to 
be used largely for study hall purposes, and 
where teachers merely “send” the students 
in to work on illustrated notebooks. But 
before very much can be done to make the 
library a genuine educational agency in such 
a school the faculty and its administrative 
officers must have considerable in-service 
education on the function of the library in 
a modern school program. The teacher 
preparing agencies attended by teachers and 
administrators during the last two decades 
have given little attention to preparing 
teachers to effectively use library materials 
as teaching aids. When many of these 
teachers come to graduate school they are 
lamentably weak in ability to make even an 
elementary use of reference tools; some of 
them have never used any one of the peri- 
odical indexes. Perhaps such teachers and 
administrators could be induced to attend a 
workshop or some other type of in-service 
work conference on the technical and pro- 
fessional: problems in making the library 
a more effective educational agency. Un- 
doubtedly every teacher-librarian would like 


+ An address to school librarians at Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen’s Week, Philadelphia, March 27, 1941. 

* Commission on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education. 
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to nominate a half dozen — from her 
school to attend such a work conference. 


Library Schools 


The graduate and undergraduate library 
schools of the country, while not as remiss 
as the teacher-preparing agencies, seem to 
have failed to give the well-rounded prepa- 
ration needed by school librarians. It seems 
a misplaced emphasis to require teacher li- 
brarians to study the details of administering 
a city or state library at the expense of 
learning how to negotiate the administrative 
maze of a city school system. It seems a 
pitiful waste to require the teacher-librarian 
to learn to locate reference material in four 
or five foreign languages in abstruse ency- 
clopedias and dictionaries when they so 
badly need intensive practice in locating 
materials which junior and senior high 
school students urgently need in learning to 
care for their bodies and to work and play 
together. The erudition required by the 
course on book selection seems lamentably 
academic when measured by the book selec- 
tion work actually performed by teacher- 
librarians. In summary, it is believed the 
courses of existing library schools should 
be revised so as to prepare school librarians 
for the duties they must perform. 


More and more frequently school librar- 
ians are coming to their positions without 
teaching experience and without any study 
of the educational functions of the type of 
school in which they expect to work. Edu- 
cation will need such Stations more when 
the library school provides them with at 
least one course on the functions of the 
school and a brief internship as a teacher- 
librarian. Such a differentiation in training 
will prove as salutary for school librarians 
as other specializations have done for refer- 
ence librarians, catalogers, administrators, 
and other specialists. 

If school administrators, teachers, or li- 
brarians think this paper is too critical of 
their qualifications to serve American youth, 
it is suggested that they read Bell's Youth 
Tell Their Story and the appropriate vol- 
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umes of the Regent’s Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in New 
York State. They are forthright and explicit 
in showing. where and why the teacher and 


the librarian have failed to serve adequately 


the everyday-life needs of the adolescents 
who have attended our schools. 

Such evidence should not put teachers and 
librarians on the defensive. Rather, it 
should lead to self appraisal followed by 
the remedial work needed. While teachers 
colleges and library schools are improving 
procedures to assure more cooperation and 
a higher quality of product in the next 
generation of educators, those of us who 
now carry the torch must seek improvement 
while in service. As a whole the teaching 
corps does not achieve more than ten per 
cent efficiency in using the educational re- 
sources of the library and the librarian. 
Few teachers have learned how to use the 
librarian as a consultant on teaching prob- 
lems. The good librarian is the supervisor 
and helping teacher par excellence. 


LIBRARIANSHIP VS. 
LIBRARYCRAFT 


(Continued from page 324) 

Nobody should be charged with authority 
unless he is able to work and lead without 
the visible use of such authority. After all, 
every human being is to be respected as an 
individual ; as a free, cooperating individual, 
not as a labor serf. But again, how can the 
person in authority so proceed if he must, 
like a schoolmaster, examine the work of 
others and correct details, or if he has no 
confidence in the tact of others? Once 
authority is exercised in too obvious a man- 
ner it is hard, or almost impossible, to regain 
the spirit of free cooperation. 

The present world situation may teach 
us one thing: wherever men live together 
under pressure or in danger, they do not 
elbow each other around, but they know 
something of the comradeship which de- 
creases their common burden. 

Life is always the same: whether we live 
under pressure and in danger, or whether 
we dwell along its simple path: one can 
secure oneself a good, firm hold; or one 
can jump life’s ups and downs by ignoring 
its laws and imposing on one’s neighbor. 
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As a group, school librarians could triple 
their educational effectiveness by. learning 
and acting on a few fundamental principles 
of progressive education. Librarians should 
know that a democratic society expects them 
to provide the student a socially vital en- 
vironment in which to work on his prob- 
lems; to accept genuinely the idea that each 
student initiate the really significant learn- 
ing that he does, even when this leads to 
study wholly unrelated to the demands of 
the curriculum; to know enough about ado- 
lescent nature not to be disconcerted by its 
vagaries nor to be caught shorthanded in 
ministering to its wide interests, needs, and 
abilities; to be teacher enough to help 
youngsters grow in self-direction in all 
matters related to the library; and finally, to 
be wise enough to know the school does 
not have a monopoly on the education youth 
needs. They must be resourceful enough 
to put students in the way to be educated 
by the home, the church, the public library, 
and by all the other educational agencies the 
community affords. 


THE FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 325) 
The one disadvantage must be considered 


though it can be easily corrected: 


1. Teachers may consider the scheduled day 
a deserved holiday for themselves and not super- 
vise effectually. 

Few high school students have the inner 
urge to improve their minds when much 
work is demanded. Under the scheduled 
plan where there is close supervision by 
both the teacher and the librarian, many 
dormant qualities of pupils may be un- 
earthed. Surely the old belligerent attitude 
toward the study-hall-library arrangement 
will be eliminated. Free periods for those 
who wish to use the library for pleasure 
or gain may easily be arranged for before 
and after school hours thus offering greater 
opportunity to the entire school. 

Principals are demanding changes from 
the old method of question-answer method 
of teaching to the functional method. Why 
ignore the greater possibilities for real service 
through the library? 
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] Po scacgee very often need individual book 

boxes which will provide the maximum pro- 
tection for their more expensive volumes. The 
procedure herein described is a simple method for 
making neat, snugly fitting boxes with the least 
expenditure of time and materials. 

Practically any two pieces of cardboard of ade- 
quate stiffness may be utilized. They should be 
roughly of sufficient size to fulfill the following 
conditions, indicated in Fig. 1. When the closed 
book is laid upon either sheet of cardboard, the 
latter should extend beyond the book’s edges a 
distance equal to the book’s thickness over- 
estimated by approximately a half-inch. However, 
the margin alongside the binding edge of the 
book need not exceed one half-inch, as it is later 
cut away after serving its temporary holding 
function. 

Step One: Lay the closed book on one of the 
sheets of cardboard in the position described in 
the preceding paragraph. Snugly against the bind- 
ing edge of the book, place a backing block (sub- 
stantial piece of wood with squared edges, of 
convenient size, say two by four by twelve inches). 
Trace a pencil line on the cardboard along the top 
edge of the book. Next draw lines parallel to the 
right-hand and bottom edges of the book at a 
distance of one-sixteenth inch away from them. 
See Fig. 2. A simple way to do this is to inter- 
pose a long flat stick of wood one-sixteenth inch 
thick between book and pencil point, as in Fig. 3. 
Next, while holding the backing block firmly in 
place on the cardboard, remove the book. Draw a 
pencil line directly along the edge of the block. 
All of the foregoing lines, shown dark in Fig. 2, 
should be extended to the edges of the cardboard. 

Step Two: With a sharp knife make shallow 
cuts along the pencil lines. Cut out and discard 
parts A, B, and C (Fig. 2). Fold remaining flaps 
D, E, and F back, away from the side of card- 
board in which the incisions were made (Fig. 4). 


Step Three: Place the book within the half-box 
so formed, and trace pencil lines along the three 
inside vertical surfaces of the enclosure, parallel to 
the book at a distance of one-sixteenth inch above 
it. The flat stick previously mentioned may be 
used again to space this distance, by ruling along 
its upper corner while it is being held with its 
surface against the book cover and its edge against 
the cardboard flap. The three lines just made are 
shown dark in Fig. 4. 

Step Four: Cut off the excess portions of card- 
board beyond the three lines last drawn. 
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This virtually completes the first half of the 
book box. The second part is made in similar 
manner, with three exceptions. Firstly, the box- 
half just completed is used as the model against 
which all lines are traced rather than the book 
itself. (While serving as model its flaps should 
be held perpendicular to its surface.) Secondly, 
the flat stick is not used in any of the operations, 
all lines being sketched directly against the model 
rather than one-sixteenth inch away. This pro- 
duces a second box-half whose inside measure- 
ments equal the outside dimension of the first 
box-half, insuring snug assembly. Thirdly, Step 
Four is modified slightly. Instead of cutting away 
the excess portions of cardboard directly along the 
three final lines, leave an extra eighth-inch strip 
intact beyond them. This is trimmed away after 
the box has been pasted together, using the box 
surface as guide for the scissors. This method 
prevents any differences in alignment at the box 
corners. 

After both halves of the box have been pre- 
pared in the foregoing manner, they are glued to 
gether, the larger over the smaller, and held in 
place by clips and rubber bands until dry. After 
trimming the edges, cover the box with paper al! 
over, and cut neat thumb holes for conveniently 
grasping the book (Fig. 5). 
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Two outstanding advantages of this method of 
book-box construction are the following: 


(1) Neat as well as sturdy containers for pro- 
tecting books may be constructed with a minimum 
of material, time, and effort. They will be found 
extremely easy to fabricate—much more so than 
the necessarily lengthy character of these direc- 
tions might indicate. 

(2) It is unnecessary to lay out patterns for the 
boxes in meticulous drawing board fashion with 
all the attendant work of taking measurements, 
laying out tabs to accurate dimensions and in 
proper alignment, allowing for clearance, etc.’ On 
the contrary, the present method does not even 
require the use of a scaled ruler, for all measure- 
ments are plotted mechanically by merely running 
the pencil along the edges of the book or its 
equivalent. Moreover, this basic dependence on 
the book itself for firsthand outline prevents im- 
perfect fit due to errors of computation or deline- 
ation, or to occasional irregularity in book shape. 


JOHN A. FINNEGAN 
College of City of New York Library 


Combination Index for Pamphlets, 
Clippings, and Maps 


ONFRONTED with the seemingly endless 

task of typing cards for this index or that, 
we have developed for our library a solution 
which, so far, has proved very practicable for 
our fugitive material. 

In the first place, it was decided to keep our 
pamphlets and clippings and maps in separate 
files, using the vertical file for clippings, pamphlet 
boxes for maps, and open shelves for pamphlets. 

As Readers’ Guide was being used as a basis 
for subject headings, it occurred to us that we 
might use an extra volume as an index. We have 
used the latest of the bound annual volumes as 
it is a convenient size for handling and covers 
adequately the materials in our collections. For 
larger libraries, the bigger volume may prove 
more satisfactory, and if we should find the small 
volume inadequate, it would not be too difficult 
to transfer the data to the bigger volume. 


Color is the basis for this index: we have 
chosen blue to represent clippings, red for pam- 
phlets, and green for maps. When a subject head- 
ing is chosen for a pamphlet, it is written in the 
upper left-hand corner of the pamphlet in red 
ink and a red check mark is placed beside the 
subject in the index volume with a red pencil 
(this may be erased easily if the material should 
be lost or discarded). In the same manner the 
clippings are taken care of in blue and maps in 
green. Thus, at a glance, it may be noted that 
we have from one to three different items on a 

1Cf. Bay, J. C. The Fortune of Books. 1941. 


p. 185-191; or John Crerar Library Quarterly, v. 6, 
nr. 2, p. 9-12. (1935) 
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subject and exactly where they may be found 
according to the color used in the check marks. 

“See” references, of course, are already noted, 
but when we assign subject headings we underline 
the cross references for further emphasis using 
one line under the subject not used and two 
under the one under which our material is found. 
“See also’”’ references are checked with the appro- 
priate color if we have additional material under 
that subject. Occasionally, but rarely, we find it 
necessary to write in a subject, but as the listing 
of magazines in the Guide leaves space between 
the subject headings, this may be done easily. 

The key is explained simply but clearly in the 
front of the index and students as well as library 
assistants find little difficulty in using it. 

We find that our maps stay in better condition 
if we cut manila folders of uniform size to fit in 
pamphlet boxes. Maps like those sent with Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine are placed in these 
folders by pasting on the back of one side of the 
folded map so that it may be opened to full size 
when needed but will fit in the folder compactly 
when not in use. The subject headings are as- 
signed in green on the outside cover so the map 
may be found quickly in its alphabetic place. 

The pamphlets are kept in upright position 
from left to right in alphabetic order by the 
subject written on the outside. They are easily 
available and much easier to keep in order than 
they would be in a vertical file as the sizes are 
so varied. We have found it entirely satisfactory 
as library assistants only are permitted to remove 
or replace material in these files. 

When checking out the material from these 
files there is usually little difficulty in identifying 
various items on the same subject, as titles under 
the subject usually vary sufficiently. If this should 
not be sufficient, material under the same subject 
could be numbered as are several copies of the 
same pamphlet, or simple accessioning could be 
done. 


We have used this system for over a year and 
so far have been greatly pleased with it. It is 
reliable, inexpensive, and time saving. It is only 
a matter of minutes before a map, clipping, or 
pamphlet is indexed, labeled, and ready to be 
checked out. At a glance, the material available 
in any of our files is ascertained, at the same 
time reminding the person not to overlook maga- 
zine articles, some of which are listed here, too. 

The labeling of the material in the particular 
color is an aid in filing material which has been 
returned as an assistant knows by the color in 
which file it belongs. 


We had once thought that pictures might also 
be indexed in this manner, but it is not feasible 
as it is not specific enough, We are keeping our 
pictures, as does the library of the Training 
School at Minot, North Dakota, which has built 
up an extensive picture collection, arranged by 
accession numbers and used entirely from a card 
index by subject referring to the number of the 
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picture. According to Louise Steinmetz, the li- 
brarian, this is very successful in the large col- 
lection, and it is very successful in the one which 
we have just begun. Possibly further information 
on this type of file would be very helpful. We 
keep pictures of temporary interest or of probable 
use in exhibits in manila folders filed by broad 
subject headings in a separate drawer of the 
vertical file. 

FLORINE OLTMAN, ,School Librarian 

Port Neches, Texas 


Staff Progress Measurement 


HIS outline is offered as an annual self- 

measurement device. It is understood that no 
one is likely to have done everything on it; but 
every field included is important for a_ well 
qualified member of the professional staff of a 
public library. Each, including the librarian, may 
well study it carefully. in the light of personal 
experience during the year. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Subject on which there has been planned, independent 


reading. 

Any professional books read other than on the above 
subject? 

Courses taken. 

Libraries visited for observation. (Do not include 


casual calls.) 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

Theme on which purposeful reading has been done. 

Has at least one book a month been read, of classical 
or standard grade? 

Specific ways in which current history is followed, in- 
cluding events and trends in Norwood. 

Radio programs of distinction of which at least three 
in a series have been heard in full, and with full 
attention. 


CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT 
Museums visited 
Art exhibits visited 
Music heard 
Plays of distinction attended 
Travel to places of historic or artistic importance 


PARTICIPATION IN Civic LirE—LOCAL, STATE, OR Na- 
TIONAL 

Committee service 

Talks given 

Organization memberships 

Town meetings attended 

Observation visits to communities that have done civic 


pioneering 


BUSINESS PROFICIENCY 
Up-to-date on postal, telephone, and telegraph regula- 
tions? 
Good ideas brought to your own work from observed 
efficiency in well run stores, offices, banks, etc.? 
Dependable skill in writing a business letter according 
to good usage of the day? 


AVOCATION 
HEALTH-BUILDING PROGRAM, including outdoor sports as 
a participant 
SociAL Lire of a broad and inclusive type 
Are you a ‘‘Bridge-builder’’? 
EpNA Puituips, Librarian 

Morrill Memorial Library 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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Defense of the Subject Catalog 


iy is likely that most catalogers will deny that 

any aspect of the card catalog is seriously in 
need of defense. Others will suggest that the 
defense should be made by a cataloger. Maybe 
so in both cases, but while the catalogers loosen 
their vocal chords with shrieks of indignation, 
the more articulate (if less learned) should be 
allowed to speak their piece. 

The most obvious educational value of the sub- 
ject catalog is that. it makes possible topical or 
subject assignments. Even Dr. Branscomb, for all 
his insistence that Germany Enters the Third 
Reich should have a title entry, would surely 
agree th.. it would be preferable for the student 
to choose his own book rather than have this 
particular one cited for his reading. In short, the 
subject approach, as contrasted with the specific 
author-title arrangement, is one step away from 
the soft school of pedagogy which tells students 
not only what books to read but what pages and 
chapters in them to avoid. In other words, a 
subject catalog implies that library users will 
practice a bit of book selection, will develop some 
awareness of the resources of the library. 

The above assumes, to be sure, that subject 
headings within the vocabulary and understanding 
of the patron are used. By this, I mean Western 
libraries might use the term Grasshoppers (even 
if the Library of Congress does not) and refer 
the erudite who look under Locusts to the more 
plebian term. The cross references themselves 
might as well be put into plain English. Instead 
of see the sentence for information on this subject 
look under might be recognized as being more 
meaningful. By all means use for additional in- 
formation on this subject look under instead of 
see also. Doing so might prevent catalogers 
themselves from confusing the terms, at least so 
far as practice goes. Similarly there are two argu- 
ments for using Home economics instead of Do- 
mestic economy. The first is that there is as 
much difference between twentieth century Home 
economics and nineteenth century Domestic econ- 
omy as there was between Woodwork and Sloyd. 
The second is that using a more recent term will 
prevent overcrowding the entries under one sub- 
ject heading. All this will involve more daring 
catalogers, and a willingness to use headings de- 
vised by, let us say, the Agricultural Index should 
the Library of Congress be a little slow in using 
Soilless growth of plants instead of Plants, Effect 
of water on. 

However, with all their faults, subject headings 
are more usable than the titles given us by many 
patrons. Think for a moment of some of the 
mistakes reported in your own library. Nearly all 
involve jumbled twisted titles. The jokes which 
we see in library periodicals may be bad from 
the standpoint of attitude towards patrons and 
from that of library publicity but they do prove 
that titles are harder to remember than subjects. 
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Logic and a few examples should reinforce the 
argument that many titles are too broad to retain 
any meaning; others use terms for which familiar 
synonyms will be immediately substituted by the 
absent minded patron. For instance, the student 
of dairying will always be sure that it is a book 
about dairying he wants, but how many of the 
following titles do you think he would remember ? 


A.B.C. of dairying 
Advanced dairying 

Aids to dairying 

Applied dairying 

Art of dairying 

Beginner's handbook of dairying 
Better dairying 

Blue book of dairying 
Book of dairy practice 
Brief guide to dairying 
College dairying 

Common dairy practice 
Complete guide to dairying 


In all of the above, the book could be found 
under dairying. But try to find it under the sub- 
stitute word given by the patron. 

There was a time when the dictionary type of 
catalog did not represent economy of learning. 
That was the era during which a knowledge of 
the alphabet was supposed to be picked up in- 
cidentally. When a child had to use an index 
or a dictionary, you sat down and taught him 
the alphabet. Products of this progressive tend- 
ency in education still haunt the delivery desks 
of our libraries wondering why they can’t find 
books they want in the catalog. Doing away with 
subject headings would not help in the least. 

Fortunately there are some indications that the 
ABC’s may again be taught all children while 
they are young enough to have them drilled into 
their memories for all their living days. 

Furthermore, encyclopedias, dictionaries, peri- 
odical and book indexes are almost uniform in 
their use of one alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects, titles, and authors. Children who have 
learned how to use these, or any one of them, 
should have little difficulty in using a subject 
catalog. Those who argue for a classified catalog 
are calling for something analogous to a table of 
contents. Both are valuable, but any student will 
pick the index as the more indispensable of the 
two. Some will say that libraries should have 
both. They do—in the card catalog and the shelf 
list. Those who know classification (with local 
variations) may profitably use the shelf list, but 
their preference and skill certainly do not prove 
others should be deprived of the use of the more 
readily mastered subject catalogs. 

Those who want classified catalogs forget that 
subject catalogs themselves have made classifica- 
tion a little easier. We can't classify a book in 
three different places, but we can assign three 
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different subject headings to it. We can even 
leave clues, in the form of cross references, when 
we use terms foreign to the vocabulary of the 


_ ordinary patron. At present, thank goodness, a 


book may be arbitrarily assigned a classification 
number to get it on the shelves. This number 
may reflect the mood of the classifier more ac- 
curately than it does that of the author.of the 
book. This may be the exception, but most li- 
brarians know that to assume that it would be 
easier to find all the books on air conditioning 
by looking under a classification number than 
under a subject heading shows a touching and 
misguided belief in the infallibility of classifiers. 


Proposals that throwing the stacks open to 
patrons might make possible the abandonment of 
careful work with subject headings ignore the 
same point. In the first place, even if all of the 
books on American Indians could be classified in 
one place (wasn’t there a Doctor Kelley who 
really studied this problem?), some of the best 
might be out. It is necessary that there be a tool 
designed for the patron’s use in which he can 
easily check this. The catalog was designed for 
this purpose. The shelf-list was not. The catalog 
involves spelling. The shelf-list involves decimals 
both in the classification, and frequently in the 
arrangement of the Cutter number. Ask your 
shelvers about the average man’s ability to file in 
a decimal system or even to find his way about 
in it. 

Then, to repeat, even an annotated copy of 
Dewey will not suffice to make sure that the 
patron will find his way to all the places he 
should in quest of full information on any sub- 
ject. College librarieg have long since learned 
that professorial approach to the shelves makes 
mandatory classification with one eye fixed on the 
department recommending purchase of the vol- 
ume. The average patron of any library has 
bizarre notions as to where books should have 
been classified; yet these are demonstrated only 
when some brave souls ask what in the world 
ailed the classifier with regard to a specific vol- 
ume. Yet enough of these come to us, to make 
us wonder whether in any library there are not 
as many theories of classification as there are users 
of the library. Thus it may be true that looking 
from the cards on dogs to those on various spe- 
cific breeds involves motion and thought; how- 
ever anybody who assumes that all the books on 
dogs could be located more easily by looking 
under ome classification number needs to do at 
least a little more thinking himself. 

Seriously it is hoped that this introduction, 
with all its inconsistencies, will make librarians 
think twice before condemning subject catalogs 
as vestigial remnants. 


L..H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 








Hs exhibit was arranged by the Kansas 

City Public Library to acquaint patrons 
with some of the material of paramount 
importance in maintaining the Home Front. 
The pamphlets in the rack are, for the most 
part, inexpensive government publications or 
free material from the Office of Civilian 
Defense. The books are on diet, nutrition, 
first aid and kindred subjects of interest to 
workers on the Home Front. 

The center poster, 6 feet by 8 feet in size, 
was made for the Library by the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company. The Library 
paid only for the materials used in the sign. 
The posters at the top of the exhibit are 
from the Library's new collection of British 
war posters. Sources for posters of the 
United Nations are given at the end of this 
article. The nutrition posters were supplied 
by the Kansas City Dairy Council. 

Although the exhibit as shown here re 
quires a large space, it could easily be re- 
organized for use in a small area. This ex- 
hibit was arranged in a minimum of time 
because the material was all assembled and 
the plan worked out beforehand. 
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SOURCES FOR FREE AND 


INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 
Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


A set of small paper flags of the 29 United Nations 
may be secured from the R.R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45t! 
Street, New York, at 30c a set or four sets for $1 

A poster, ‘“‘Books Are Weapons,’’ which publicizes the 
ten books which have been voted as doing the most fo 
our war effort, may be obtained, without charge, from th 
Book Mobilization Committee, 1265 Broadway, New York 

The Council of Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth Ave 
New York, is offering a stunning colophon, ‘Books Are 
Weapons in the War of Ideas.”’ 

A set of 7 blue and white posters, entitled “‘This Man 
Is Your Friend, He Fights for Freedom,’’ may be ol 
tained without charge from the Graphics Division, Off 
of Facts and Figures, Washington, D.C. The 
which are obtainable in two sizes, 7” by 10” and 29” by 
39”, depict soldiers and sailors of the United Nations. Ir 
writing, give size and specify G.P.O. Jacket No. 455914 

Limited supplies of United Nations war posters are ol 
tainable without charge from the various relief societies 

British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and 30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York, ar 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Russian War Relief, Incorporated, 11 E. 35th Street 
New York, and 80 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
Branches in other large cities. 

All agencies stress the fact that posters must be used f 
display purposes. 


posters, 


* ALLA. Public Relations Committee. 
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The Roving Eye express the views of 
necessarily those of The H. W 


{Statements of 
the writer and not 


1 


Wilson Company. ]} 


HE great house of Harper, which is celebrat- 
ing its 125th anniversary, has just published 
the memoirs of Prince Starhemberg, under the title, 
Between Hitler and Mussolini. Who is Prince 
Starhemberg? According to the publishers, he was 


“during the decade preceding the (Austrian) 
Anschluss . the most irreconcilable enemy of 
Nazism.” 


Only three years ago Harper published another 
book about the Austrian tragedy. It was Befrayal 
in Central Europe, by G. E. R. Gedye, the famous 
London Times correspondent. ‘Prince Ernst Rii- 
diger von Starhemberg,” wrote Gedye, ‘was able 
to wear by turns the colors of every political move- 
ment (except democratic) because politics were 
for him no more than a change from the seriaus 
business of life of keeping himself amused.” 

“With an innate consciousness of his own in- 
effable superiority,” continued Gedye, Starhemberg 
held to the belief that ‘democrats, ‘marxists,’ par- 
liamentarians and socialists are, of course, the 
lesser breeds without the law, to be converted by 
fire and sword and then (reasonably well) kept in 
their place, or utterly rooted out.” 

“The object of our movement,’’ said Starhem- 
berg in one of his political speeches, ‘‘is to create 
a people’s state in which every Volksgenosse will 
have the right to work and bread. By a Volks- 
genosse 1 mean only one inspired by the race in- 
stinct of the German in whose veins German blood 
flows. In ‘the people’ I do not include those for- 
eign, flat-footed parasites from the East who ex 
ploit us.” 

In September 1930 Starhemberg declared him- 
self in Graz for a “German and Christian” 
Greater Germany. That same autumn he shouted, 
“We shall fight on to victory even at the cost of 
a few Asiatic heads rolling in the sand,” and 
pointing at the Rathaus of the city fathers, “We 
shall hang that gang from their own City Hall.” 

“Thus,” comments Gedye, “he proved himself 
an apt pupil of those who were then his (Ger- 
man) Nazi masters.” And this is the man who 
is now introduced to the American public as ‘‘the 
most irreconcilable enemy of Nazism” ! 

If the American reader is not given the truth 
about Starhemberg’s background, how can he pos- 
sibly know how to appraise his testimony? With- 
out an understanding of Austria's death-agony—as 
of its even ghastlier counterpart, the bitter and 
bloody tragedy of Spain—we cannot hope to under- 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By S.).K. 


stand the nature of the enemy. This book, which 
[ am sorry to advertise in any way, is the work of 
“the Fascist Prince of Austria,” betrayer and muti- 
lator of a people’s freedom. Let the buyer beware. 

In his introduction to the anthology Men at 
War, “the best war stories of all times,’’ Ernest 
Hemingway recommends, as his contribution to the 
amity of the postwar world, sterilizing the Ger- 
mans. It’s a simple operation, he explains, scarcely 
more painful than vaccination. If Hemingway and 
others who talk like him could be vaccinated with 
a little common sense, they would realize that 
nothing does the cause of the United Nations more 
harm, nothing will lead the victim-populations of 
the Axis to fight more desperately, nothing can do 
more injury to the hope of the future than such 
irresponsible shooting-from-the-mouth. Our side is 
presumably the side of civilization; let's not try to 
vie in ruthlessness with the Fascists. 

One of America’s great liberals, fundamentally a 
pacifist, who in the last war went to jail as a con- 
scientious objector and who was reluctant to have 
us enter this one, said the other day, “My great 
hope now is that the war shouldn't end too soon.’ 
On the surface this appeared like a denial of all 
those humanitarian values to which his life was 
dedicated, but I think I understand what he meant. 
To justify itself this war must end in the eradica- 
tion of Fascism—by which I do not mean the ex- 
termination of the peoples of the Axis nations. 
Military defeat of the armies and navies of the 
Axis will not be enough. The setting-up of puppet 
governments subject to our domination will not be 
enough. The peoples themselves must rise and 
overthrow their Fascist leaders; the anti-Fascist 
ferment must have time to work through. As I 
write, the long-hoped-for offensive thrust at thé 
Axis has at last materialized, with the landing of 
our troops on the northern coast of Africa. It is 
a brilliant military maneuver, and the sun shines 
brighter because of it. But I am troubled when I 
read that our officers are ‘entertaining’ the cap- 
tured Vichyite Admiral Darlan and apparently 
wooing his favor. Darlan, that notorious enemy of 
everything democratic, doesn’t belong on our side. 
We can win without him. And we can win with- 
out the help of Franco, Fascist dictator of Spain, 
who came to power through a sea of blood, and 
whose power we strengthen every time our gov- 
ernment sends him one of those tender, placating 
notes. Men such as these cannot help us defeat the 
enemy: they belong to the enemy. Let us not 
embarrass ourselves with their aid as we move in- 
exorably onward to the victory and the peace. 
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F the material in this column seems a little on 
the ragged side this month we hope you will 
remember that this is the editor's initial endeavor 
and that she is as green as a clover. Guy R. Lyle, 
who so ably edited this column and who did so 
much to stimulate interest and progress in library 
publicity, has taken a year’s leave of absence from 
the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina to teach at the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. He also plans to take one or two 
courses toward his doctorate. Such a heavy pro- 
gram necessitated his giving up all outside activi- 
ties, including “The Crow’s Nest.” We shall miss 
Mr. Lyle and we wish him the greatest success in 
his new undertaking. 


Most of the publicity that has come across my 
desk in the past few days has been concerned with 
the war effort and the planning of the peace. The 
Annual Report of the Royal Oak Public Library 
for 1941-1942 tells a striking story in a four-page 
planographed folder, five and one-half by eight 
and one-half inches. It is titled Your Library in 
Wartime, and presents, by means of pictorial sta- 
tistics, the record of the library’s work and serv- 
ices. It has been written for the layman and the 
taxpayer and was designed and planned by mem- 
bers of the staff working as a unit. In the effort 
to educate the community this library not only 
stresses wartime service but also the importance of 
work with children, with this timely paragraph: 
“The Children’s Room has established an Inter- 
national Alcove which groups by country all books 
relating to foreign lands. Enthusiastically received 
by the children, it promotes the understanding, 
tolerance, and friendliness so necessary in our 
future leadership.” 

The City Library of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
presents a well designed bibliography with selec- 
tions and annotations by Hans Kohn, Professor of 
History at Smith College. Twenty-five books are 
grouped under three headings: “The War to Win,” 
“Our Allies and Our Enemies,” and “The Peace to 
Build.” A particularly fitting statement closes the 
list, one that might be used on bulletin boards and 
over book bins and shelves: “Our present task is 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important i of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, — of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ““The Crow’s 
Nest,” Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


survival in this crucial year of danger by an all-out 
effort—after survival we shall win victory—after 
victory we shall have to build a lasting peace. 
Let us think now about our great task.” This list 
is available to any library who wishes to reprint it. 
The Title Page, which is issued on occasion by 
various departments of the Schenectady Public Li- 
brary to announce books of special interest, con- 
tributes a list entitled “Books for Mr. and Mrs. 
John Doe.” Books on hutrition, cooking, home 
management, nursing, consumer information and 
child care appeal to Mrs. Doe. On the other hand, 
the library hopes Mr. Doe will be concerned with 
books about the care of a car, rubber rationing, 
political economy, inflation, and civil protection. 
The Title Page has had an interesting history and 
one that might be emulated by other libraries. 
Contact was made with: a local newspaper editor 
who consented to print the list of books that 
appear in The .Title Page in an issue of his paper. 
This same newspaper type was then used by a 
local job printer connected with the newspaper 
office, who printed the list and added the necessary 
headings. This cut publication cost in half. Per- 
haps your local editor could be interested in mak- 
ing such an arrangement for your library. 
The Port Library at Beloit, Kansas, has printed 
a number of lists, all considering the current 
scene, on colored paper. None of the compilations 
are annotated but all are classified. The back page 
and sometimes two pages are as liberally sprinkled 
with quotations and proverbs as a Ben Franklin 
almanac. This may be one way to snag readers 
and we are curious to know what results are 
achieved through this method. One quotation from 
the “American Scene” seemed particularly pat. It 
reads: 
OLD YANKEE MoTTOo 

Clean Your Plate. 

Wear It Out. 

Make It Do. 

Go Without. 


That mimeographed material can be attractive is 
well demonstrated by a series of three booklists 
prepared by the Adriance Memorial Library at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for “I Am an American Day.” 
These four-page folders mimeographed in red on 
white ‘paper consider “Builders of a Better Amer- 
ica,” “Stories from Maine to California,’’ and 
“Four Freedoms.” There is none of the fuzziness 
about this work that one is so often inclined to 
associate with mimeographed lists. Care in choos- 
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ing the right colors and a sense of proportion and 
design has contributed much to their success. 


Every newspaperman and professional publicist 
will wring his hands and tell you that newspaper 
space gets “tighter” every day. That four out of 
five releases are consigned to the wastepaper 
basket! Don't let them fool you. Newspaper space 
is “tight,” particularly in the larger cities, but if 
you have a good story to tell there isn’t a news- 
paper editor alive who will turn you down. Wit- 
ness the story of the New York Public in a cur- 
rent issue of The Saturday Evening Post. The 
Des Moines Public Library took advantage of the 
situation and sent a penny postal card to residents 
of Des Moines calling their attention to the article 
and asking that they read it. They cinched their 
sales talk by adding, “When you read it, remem- 
ber that your Public Library, right here in 
Des Moines, is here to serve you.” 

Your library news has to compete with world 
news and has to be just as good value as that 
turned out by professional writers employed on 
the city desk. None of us can make a first or 
second page story every week . . . most of us are 
satisfied to make it once a year. We can make it 
oftener, though, if we will try to tie-in with cur- 
rent topics and events. Good news is always 
timely. One successful newspaper story was re- 
cently built around an early volume in a city 
library that described the discovery of the Solomon 
Islands and the subsequent naming of Guadalcanal. 
Another was concerned with the old.legend of the 
beating of “Drake's Drum” when England was in 
danger, and again the story of Franklin’s predic- 
tion of the use of parachute troops. The so-called 
gossip columns, as well as the feature columns, 
are always open to us, providing we have a good 
human interest story or anecdote to tell. Remem- 
ber, too, that columns of this popular nature have 
a wider reader appeal than any other newspaper 
feature, excepting the comics. 

Now a parting thought to Christmas. This is 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the Christmas 
card and it gives us a chance to exhibit early ex- 
amples of the greeting card. Some of your patrons 
certainly have a few tucked away and you may find 
someone has already anticipated your interest and 
made a collection of cards. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a file of Harper's Weekly, leaf 
through them for the Christmas drawings of 
Thomas Nast. He not only originated the G.O.P. 
elephant, the Democratic donkey, and the Tam- 
many tiger, but also the white-bearded gentleman 
we call Santa Claus. These drawings later ap- 
peared in a volume called Christmas Drawings for 
the Human Race. Old dolls, toys, and Christmas 
tree ornaments of other years make timely exhibits. 
All of these materials will not only bring people 
into your library but are almost certain of rating 
space and perhaps a picture or two in your local 


paper. 
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CHRISTMAS “STAINED GLAss” WINDOW 


Nelson, British Columbia, 
Municipal Library 


The illusion is very good and many 
people have thought it was genuine 
stained glass, although it is only Denni- 
son crépe paper usea against a ‘leading’ 
of one old linen-backed map and two old 
window blinds. The City put in a light, 
controlled from the street-lighting sys- 
tem, which was left on after hours and 
during the holidays. It is mounted in 
the center one of three big windows 
overlooking the street, and is visible 
from many points up the hill. 

The window is approximately 8 high by 
5’ wide. The left-hand angel (or, per- 
haps, spirit of the book) is of green with 
under-robe of yellow, and red halo; the 
right-hand angel of brown with under- 
robe of lilac, and deep blue halo; the 
book's pages are gold, the binding red, 
the bookmark deep blue; the lower leider 
is of yellow, gold, and purple fruits 
amid green leaves; the side borders are 
mainly red, with purple and blue rosettes. 
The wings, of course, are white, with a 
little of the two shades of green in the 
elbows. It was very simple to do, taking 
longer even than anticipated, principally 
as the design was intended to be seen 
from the street which meant “leading” 
on the reverse as well as on the inside. 
It was made in sections, each fitting its 
especial window-pane, and then small 
loops were attached through which 
thumb-tacks held it into the wooden 
framing, so that it was comparatively 
simple to work on and to put up. 
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UPPLYING material on war and postwar 

issues and problems has become the paramount 
responsibility of libraries, according to the annual 
report of the American Library Association. Since 
June, emphasis has shifted from the role of librar- 
ies as centers of war information to a united and 
aggressive campaign for general popular education 
in the causes behind the war, the war aims of the 
United Nations, and the prospects for an en- 
lightened peace. 

With funds supplied by the National Resources 
Planning Board, the American Library Association 
has drafted new standards for public libraries, to 
be used by the Board in formulating long-range 
plans for more effective and complete library serv- 
ice after the war. Studies of the probable shortage 
of school, college, and library personnel due to 
war conditions, have been undertaken by the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission, with 
the cooperation of the Association. It is estimated 
that the available supply of trained librarians will 
have decreased approximately 1,000 to 1,200 
within the next year. Library schools last year 
reported a decrease in enrollment which averaged 
12 per cent, and in some cases amounted to 
50 per cent. 


Many thousands of books have been sent, with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds, to public libraries 
in foreign countries. The terms of the contract 
under which these books were ordered and shipped 
provided that European librarians could order only 
books published in the United States. The purpose 
of the Books for Europe Project was to create 
understanding of the United States abroad. 

Large numbers of scholarly journals and some 
books are being reserved and stored in this coun- 
try for shipment to libraries in war areas, after 
peace comes. American libraries are also having 
difficulties in securing copies of foreign books and 
magazines necessary for research. 

The Association believes that a continued pro- 
gram for the extension of library service, even in 
war times, is warranted by the importance of creat- 
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ing an intelligent and informed citizenry; by the 
essential information service that libraries are ren- 
dering; by the increasing importance of reading 
as travel and other activities are curtailed; by the 
Nazi tribute to the power of books as shown in 
book-burnings, and by the serious consideration 
the National Resources Planning Board is giving 
to the postwar development of libraries. 

Important progress was made in the extension 
of library service during the year. 592 counties in 
the United States now have libraries, as compared 
with 506 a year ago. North Carolina had the 
largest increase, due to a new state appropriation 
of $200,000 for the biennium for extension of li 
brary service. The percentage of people in the 
United States still without public library service 
has been reduced to 27 from 34 per cent, when 
the last count was taken in 1938. This still 
leaves over 35,000,000 people without libraries, 
91 per cent of them in rural areas 

A Trustees’ Reception and a Public Opening for 
the new Laboratory Annex of the Montclair Li- 
brary were held on the evenings of November 
third and fourth. The Annex, given by an anony- 
mous donor to house the unique business machines 
system at the Library and the correlated studies, 
was dedicated in honor of Margery Quigley, for 
the past fifteen years librarian of the Montclair 
Library. 

The Annex, which now houses the business 
machines recently adopted by the Montclair Li 
brary, is a small building with Machine Room, 
Record Room, Conference Room, Projection Room, 
Librarian's Office, Storage Room, Powder Room, 
and Toilet, all built on a small scale to accommo 
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MARGERY QUIGLEY 


date the activities directly connected with the busi- 
ness machines system. The Projection Room, for 
instance, is primarily for showing two films made 
at the Montclair Library during the past year to 
picture the business machines system in operation. 
(The shorter and more technical of these two films 
was presented at the Milwaukee Convention of the 
American Library Association last June.) 

The construction materials and methods em- 
ployed in the Annex were dictated by wartime 
restrictions. Prefabricated wall slabs and com- 
posite floor-and-ceiling tiles were used, requiring 
no steel or other priorities material as framework. 
These slabs offer such advantages as being fire- 
proof; weather, cold, and vermin resistant; and 
quickly erected. The ceiling-and-floor-tiles are 
highly sound absorbent. 

Furnishings and decorations for the building, in 
keeping with Miss Quigley’s progressive attitude 
and the contemporary spirit of the machines under- 
taking, are modern. Planned and selected by Dor- 
othy Waugh, head of the library's public relations, 
they include furniture by Artek-Pascoe, Inc., Lord 
and Taylor, and Lewis and Conger; and walls of 
clear, vibrant, but not highly stimulating colors, 
in most cases, with wall divisions separating each 
room into panels of several harmonious hues. 

A souvenir prepared by the Trustees as a sur- 
prise to Miss Quigley and given out on the two 
evenings of festivities, bears a photograph of Miss 
Quigley and the Library with the following tribute 
to the librarian and the institution she has 
developed: 

Margery Quigley is known throughout the book world 
for her enthusiasm and vision in forward-looking library 
movements. She has been one of the pioneers toward 
fruitful cooperation between special and public libraries, 


toward wider regional cooperation among libraries; toward 
reduction of routine work in libraries by means of seek- 
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ing out and adopting pertinent principles from business 
and industry. 

Miss Quigley has been active in interpreting library 
methods and objectives in popular language, and in pic- 
tures, for the public. She was one of the first to have 
library service well photographed and has more recently 
had the subject filmed. In her wish to raise the standing 
of libraries in their communities she has written widely 
for general periodicals such as Mademoiselle, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and the New York Herald Tribune, 
as well as for professional publications. The adjectives 
progressive and stimulating are among those most fre- 
quently applied to her.’’ 


The Annex was officially open to the public for 
general vse on the morning of November fifth. 


Mildred Bruder, in charge of publicity and pub- 
lic relations at the Chicago Public Library, joins 
the roster of departmental editors of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin as she takes over the reins of “The 
Crow's Nest’’ from Guy Lyle, who is now on a 
year’s leave of absence from the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, to teach and 
work on his doctorate at the University of Illinois 
Library School. We thank Mr. Lyle for his Crow’s 
Nest wisdom of the past and wish him well in his 
new venture. We welcome Miss Bruder, knowing 
that her keen publicity sense will unearth many a 
practical hint to pass along to you through our 
columns, and we ask that you remember to send 
her copies of any of your unusual or successful 
publicity. 


A library of 2,000 volumes, and more than 
4,000 unbound books and pamphlets dealing with 
significant social legislation of the past fifty years 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, and Great Brit- 
ain has been given to Columbia University by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor emeritus of 
social legislation. 

Unpublished manuscripts, correspondence, and 
reports are also included in the collection, which 
relates to the official and unofficial activities of 
Professor Lindsay during half a century of teach- 
ing, research, and public service. 

Women in industry, child welfare, labor prob- 
lems, public and private charities, and humane 
legislation, are among the fields represented by 
government and independently issued publications 
comprising the library. 


eo & BH 


A sub-branch of the New York Public Library 
was opened on November 4, at Parkchester, an 
apartment community in upper New York City. 
The new library is located at 1384 Metropolitan 
Avenue in quarters provided by the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company. 

“This is the first public library in New York 
City located in a housing development and librar- 
ians are following with interest our experiment in 
bringing books to the people,” Francis R. St. John, 
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chief of the Circulation Department, said. The 
Parkchester library will have 6,000 books selected 
for tenants at Parkchester and readers in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 


eo & & 


The first group of “ambassador books,” pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by British 
publishers as a gesture of friendship for the 
people of the United States, arrived on August 2. 
The books were forwarded from London through 
the transatlantic circle, “Books Across the Sea,” 
a society of American and British friends of 
books, formed to foster increased understanding 
among the English reading peoples. 

The “ambassador books” are being selected 
and so designated by “Books Across the Sea” 
because their appropriate interpretation of British 
life, thought, and aspiration makes them, accord- 
ing to the special bookplate, “an aid to under- 
standing between the English reading peoples.” 
This bookplate, on which the donor's name is 
calligraphically inscribed, was designed by Stanley 
Morison and was printed by the Cambridge 
University Press. It is inserted by the staff of 
“Books Across the Sea” in each book before 
it is forwarded to this country. 

Beatrice Warde, chairman of the London circle 
of “Books Across the Sea” and founder of the 
American Outpost in London, emphasized the 
significance of these donations in terms of the 
wartime publishing conditions, wrote that “any 
book which comes over will be a very genuine 
symbol of regard and gratitude to America .. . 
the real problem will be to get the publisher to 
lay by one copy on the chance of its designation; 
for once the reviews appear, any good book is 
likely to go out of print the same day.” 

The shortage of paper that exists in Great 
Britain today, with the resultant shortage of 
books, is reflected in the size of the volumes 
which have arrived in the Library of Congress. 
Only one of the books is over 814 by 51/4 inches 
in page measurement—four measure only 71/4 by 
5S—and this exception, sized 10 by 714 inches, 
contains, as if by way of compensation, only 
150 pages. Only three of the books, however, 
have more than 200 pages, and the largest (410 
pages) is the only volume in the group which 
is unbound. Placed side by side, all eleven 
books would go on a shelf 814 inches long. 


The wrapping paper which had been used in 
posting the “ambassador books” from England 
is further evidence of one of the handicaps under 
which British publishers valiantly are carrying on. 
Of nine wrappers used in mailing the books to 
the Library, five originally had brought packages 
to England from the United States, as evidenced 
be canceled United States stamps and postmarks 
on the reverse side; two of the others bear 
previous English postmarks, and at least one of 
the remaining two definitely had been used 
previously for wrapping purposes. 
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It is only in the size of these volumes and, 
in several instances, the simplicity of their bind- 
ings that the effect of the war is evident. Ex- 
cellent typography, skillful illustration and attrac- 
tive sales wrappers are general. 

A list of the “ambassador books” follows: 


English Domestic Life during the Last 200 
Years: an anthology selected from the 
novelists by L. A. G. Strong. (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 

The Royal Air Force in the World War by 
Capt. Norman Macmillan. Vol. 1, 1919- 
1940. (George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 

Arise to Conquer by Wing Commander Ian 
Gleed. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.) 

The Education of a Community; today and 
tomorrow by H. G. Stead. (University 
of London Press) 

The Red Duster at War by Warren Arm- 
strong. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.) 

The Bells Go Down; the Diary of a London 
A. F. §. Man. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 

John Brown's Body by Gordon Boshell. (Secker 
& Warburg) 

An Ulsterwoman in England 1924-1941 by 
Nesca A. Robb. (Cambridge University 
Press ) 

Ark Royal; the story of a famous ship by Sir 
Herbert Russell. (John Lane) 

Change. Bulletin No. 3, Advertising Service 
Guild. “An enquiry into British war 
production.” (The Advertising Service 
Guild) 

In the Heart of the Country by H. E. Bates. 
(Country Life, Ltd.) 


eo & & 


The St. Paul Public Library is looking forward 
with pleasure to the largest budget in its history 
for 1943. The increase of nearly $9,000 is entirely 
for salaries to help meet the higher costs of living. 
The book budget remains the same—$30,000. The 
total amount, $264,808, provides for 92c per capita 
expenditure. 


oe & & 


Funds are still available this year, through a 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation, to assist librar- 
ies in planning film-discussion groups on topics of 
vital concern to the war effort. Mary E. Townes, 
executive assistant of Film Forums, 525 West 
125th Street, New York City, will be glad to send 
full information to any interested librarian. 


eo & & 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has announced the 
formation of an educational department, under the 
direction of Charles Side Steinberg, who has 
taught in college and secondary schools and has 
conducted extensive research in the reading inter- 
ests Of high school students. 

Teachers who are members of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, as well as many who are not, have 
written so frequently for copies of the Book-of- 
the-Month-Club News, the monthly literary maga- 
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zine, and for other material which they find useful 
in their teaching, that the Club realized a need for 
a department of this kind. The function of the 
educational department will be solely to render an 
educational service to teachers and librarians in 
terms of visual aids, reading lists, projects, and 
any worth-while device which will enhance their 
efforts to stimulate students to read. The depart- 
ment will be concerned not only with Book-of-the- 
Month Club selections, but with the best books of 
contemporary American literature. 


Suggestions and queries from teachers and li- 
brarians regarding teaching aids for the apprecia- 
tion of literature, and suggestions on ways to relate 
the teaching of literature to the war effort, will be 
welcomed and should be sent directly to Mr. Stein- 
berg, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 385 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. A limited number of 
copies of the Book-of-the-Month Club News are 
available to teachers and librarians who request 
them. 


Cleveland’s War and Defense Information Cen- 
ter has issued as Mimeographed Bulletin #8 a 
10-page bulletin, Scrap Materials for War Needs. 
A note on page one indicates that “this bulletin 
is addressed to the individual who, after all, is 
the most significant agent in finding and saving 
scrap—whether he be householder, small store 
manager, garage operator, or farm-hand.” Copies 
are available upon request from the Business In- 
formation Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 


Ruth Savord, librarian of the Council on For- 
eign Affairs, has compiled a volume of special 
value to reference and information librarians, 
American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs. This directory includes pertinent data on 
organizations engaged in research and other activi- 
ties which have a direct or indirect bearing on 
international affairs. 


A particularly useful feature is the inclusion of 
a list of those agencies which have discontinued 
their activities or are dormant. Also important are 
two indexes—the subject index, classifying agen- 
cies by their spheres of interest, and the personnel 
index, listing both officers and staff members of 
these agencies. 

The Library of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York, maintains 
up-to-date information on the agencies listed and 
will supply such data upon request. 


eo & & 


Phyllis R. Fenner, school librarian of Manhas- 
set, New York, whose book, Our Library brought 
an illustrated feature story in Time (February 23, 
1942), has another volume to her credit—Time to 
Laugh; Funny Tales from Here and There. To 
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meet the steady demand for “funny stories,” Miss 
Fenner has selected 20 of the most outstanding 
amusing tales, favorites of yesterday and today, as 
good to read aloud at home as they are to tell at 
storyhour. 

Oo & WH 





CENTER OF INTEREST AT CHRISTMAS 


Pomona, California, Public Library 
If display methods used by large — 
ment stores can be adjusted to library 
needs, advertisements in numerous maga- 
zines offer another fertile “idea” field. 


The Cannon towel advertisement in 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL for December 
1941 prompted the construction of a 
novel Christmas tree. 

Five plywood disks carefully spaced on a 
center pole supply adequate shelf room 
for books of various sizes. The entire 
tree was covered with three rolls of 
green crépe paper. The pole was 
wrapped first. Then the paper for the 
shelves was gathered at one edge and 
drawn tight around the pole, and the 
outer edges were “pinked’”’ and fastened 
down with bright thumb tacks. An in- 
verted fruit box containing two bricks 
made a firm base, which was hidden by 
the paper ruffle of the bottom shelf. 
Dimensions for making Christmas tree. 
Bottom shelf: 36” diameter, 5" from 
floor, 16” to mext shelf. Second shelf 
from floor: 28” diameter, 14¥%2" to next 
shelf. Third shelf from floor: 20” di- 
ameter, 10%2" to next shelf. Fourth shelf 
from floor: 12" diameter, 10¥%2" to next 
shelf. Top shelf: 8” diameter, 9¥2" above 
4th shelf. 
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Two Guides to British Government Publications 
prepared by H. M. Stationery Office, were pre- 
pared primarily for official use and they were not 
well known among librarians. They are now out- 
of-print and, as there is no immediate prospect of 
their being reprinted by H. M. Stationery Office, 
a new edition has been issued by British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Copies are available free on request. 


oe Be & 


Dr. Sidney Kramer has been appointed Resident 
Fellow of the Library of Congress in War Bibli- 
ography for the usual term of one year. He will 
survey the resources of American libraries in gen- 
eral and the Library of Congress in particular in 
the field of materials important to the conduct of 
the war and the settlement of the peace. Dr. 
Kramer came to the Library of Congress from the 
summer session of the University of Illinois where 
he gave courses in bookbuying and book history at 
the Library School. Previously he had been librar- 
ian of the Aircraft War Production Council in 
Los Angeles. 


Radio programs sponsored by Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa., are given on 
Station WIP, 2:30-2:45, on Sunday afternoons. 
Coming broadcasts are as follows: 


December 6 “Alterations Are Fashionable’’ 

December 13 ‘‘New Fabrics’’ 

December 20 ‘“The Meat Problem’’ 

December 27 ‘‘Effective Home Decoration on a War- 
time Budget’’ 

January 3 ‘Feeding the Hungry’’ 

January 10 “Your Legal Responsibility”’ 

January 17 “The Flexible Budget’’ 

January 24 “Self-Reliance in Danger’’ 


Staff members of Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, who for years have been 
able to borrow from a loan fund to pursue a year's 
professional education, may now receive outright 
grants for in-service training. 

Before becoming a public institution, Lawson 
McGhee Library was operated as a subscription 
library with a self-perpetuating board. In 1917 a 
new building was opened, the support of the li- 
brary taken over by the city, and a new board 
appointed by city officials. 

Though taking no active part in the library's 
administration, the old board has continued to 
meet annually to hear a report by the librarian and 
to direct expenditures of money left from the 
operation of the subscription library. For the past 
twelve years this money has been used as a loan 
fund. Twelve staff members have borrowed from 
the fund to defray library school expenses, paying 
no interest until they begin to repay the principal 
after returning to their jobs. 

This year, with all loans repaid, the trustees of 
the fund decided to make the accumulated interest 
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available for in-service training at summer: schools, 
institutes, workshops, etc. 

Two members of the staff who attended the 
Institute on Reference Work at the University of 
Chicago this summer were the first to benefit by 
the new policy. 


Libraries are losing women, as well as men, 
to the Armed Forces these days. Ethel H. Bailey, 
who for the past seven years has served as Tech- 
nical Librarian of the Montclair Library, has been 
called to the United States Army Signal Corps 
where she assumed duties as Administrative Of- 
ficer at Camp Evans, Belmar, New Jersey, in 
September. In World War I Miss Bailey served 
as Inspector of airplanes and airplane engines on 
Liberty “12’s,” with the Army Signal Corps, first 
in Detroit, later in Indianapolis. 

Miss Bailey is a New Jersey licensed profes- 
sional engineer, a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the Women’s Engineering 
Society, London, England, and of the Montclair 
Society of Engineers. In 1925 she represented 
the United States at the First Industrial Con 
ference of Women in Science, Industry, and 
Commerce, held in connection -with the British 
Engineering Exhibition at Wembley, England. 

eo & We 

A distinctive annotated sixteen-page reading 
list of books on various aeronautical subjects has 
just been published by the Denver Public Library 
under the title, Words about Wings. This pam- 
phlet is proving valuable as a guide in book 
selection as well as an introduction to the liter- 
ature of aviation. As long as the limited supply 
lasts, librarians and others interested may receive 
a copy by writing direct to Mr. Barrett at the 
Denver Public Library. 

The Denver, Colorado, Public Library has just 
established a special division of aeronautics with 
William E. Barrett as Consultant in Aeronautics, 
to meet new demands made upon the Library 
because of wartime activities in the Denver region. 
The Public Library is being used extensively by 
the men of Lowry and Buckley Fields and the 
students in the CAA transport courses at Denver 
University, as well as by students in pre-flight 
courses recently established in Denver. 

Mr. Barrett himself is an aviator, a well known 
author, and an authority on the literature of 
aviation, as well as aeronautical reviewer for the 
Boston Post. He has written articles and fiction 
with aviation backgrounds for such magazines as 
Collier's, Redbook, American, and Country Gen- 
tleman. Mr. Barrett's private aeronautical library 
contains more than 800 books and 2,000 photo- 
graphs and is especially strong for the World 
War period. 
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WAR INFORMATION IN AN INSURANCE LIBRARY 
By Pat Kleiman* 


N initial problem in starting a war informa- 

tion service is deciding whether to add all 
pamphlet war information to the existing vertical 
file collection or to start another section. In the 
Farm Bureau Library it seemed best to maintain a 
separate war file for quick reference. A 3” x5” 
card index to subject headings can correlate these 
by having all general subject headings in black 
type with war news in contrasting red. A brief 
glance through the index will show an inquirer in 
which section to look. Such an index is much 
easier to keep up to date than a typed sheet. A 
necessary correction or addition can be made 
merely by changing the subject card and folder 
tab. Since much of the material will soon be 
obsolete, it will take less effort to weed out an 
isolated section than to check through a number 
of crowded drawers. 

The War Documentation Service of Philadel- 
phia in 1939 prepared a tentative list of subject- 
divisions on war material. This proved useful as 
a start. Yet new developments in world events 
soon made it inadequate. The May and June 1942 
issues of the Wilson Library Bulletin include ex- 
cellent war and defense subject headings. These 
contain both standard headings and new vital ones 
Since some have appeared on Library of Congress 
supplementary lists and catalog cards, their use is 
recommended to keep pamphlet and book catalog 
subjects uniform. Last month our Special Libraries 
Association released an invaluable aid in the pub- 
lication of War Subject Headings for Information 
Files. Of the four lists, the subject headings pre- 
pared by Rose Vormelker for the War Information 
Center of the Cleveland Public Library are best 
suited for insurance library needs. 

An adequate file would have current releases on 
transportation regulations, priority orders, housing 
facilities, labor activities, wage and hour control, 
civilian defense councils, women in defense indus- 
try, war damage insurance clauses, air raid protec- 
tion, first-aid training, opportunities open to volun- 
teer civilian defense workers, and rationing of 
products. Publications of the Office of Emergency 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and _ contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


+ Librarian, Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Management, Office of Price Administration, and 
War Production Board are of vital importance. 
The hearings and monographs of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, particularly those 
volumes on insurance investigation, monopoly con- 
trol and recovery plans, are also on the “must” 
list. Instructions from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, National Defense Advisory Commission, 
Army and Navy Munitions Board and Office of 
Civilian Defense are referred to more and more. 
The studies of the U. S. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board should be included in the postwar 
planning section of your file, as well as reports of 
the Commission to Study Organization of Peace, 
monthly bulletin $1 per year, study kits from 5c to 
25c each. Other items we have found of value are 
releases from the Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The 
National Economy League, the Emergency Conser- 
vation Committee and the National Resources 
Committee will send you helpful literature. 

You might have local organizations such as the 
Red Cross, the League of Women Voters, the 
Tuberculosis Association, the Family Welfare As- 
sociation exhibit descriptive information. One 
popular display prepared by the police department 
is a series of charts illustrating fingerprinting, and 
model car which had been equipped for blackout 
driving. You will find people equally interested 
in any exhibit explaining a “blood bank.” 

At the Farm Bureau the employees are gradu- 
ally becoming interested in discussion groups. The 
library supplies material for a number of their dis- 
cussions and outlines programs. Typical topics 
studied are “What Can We Do to Prevent Infla- 
tion,” ‘The Rising Cost of Living,” “Distribution 
of Labor During Wartime,” and ‘“Women's Role 
in Defense.” 

During this war emergency special libraries such 
as ours can be of considerable help to local civic 
organizations. The Columbus League of Women 
Shoppers is an example. Several representatives of 
this progressive league visit the Farm Bureau Li- 
brary regularly to read copies of PM, latest forecast 
in the Kiplinger Washington Letter, and monthly 
Consumers Union Reports. We are glad to supply 
them with statistics for research surveys. Why not 
look around your city and see what organizations 
you can assist by supplying reference material ? 
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JEWEL DRICKAMER 
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A JUNIOR LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT LIBRARY RADIO PUBLICITY 
By Jewel Drickamer 


ADIO and those of us who are junior librar- 

ians now have grown up together. We 
juniors were among the first generation to acquire 
that anomalous talent for studying everything from 
Plato to meteorology with dance programs going 
full blast. Radio is as natural to us as the air 
itself. What, then, are junior librarians doing 
with library radio publicity? 

If only we could hear from them all over the 
country, we should probably find that hundreds of 
juniors have fingers in the pies of radio publicity. 
We know that some of them are actively working 
with library programs and what is more are hav- 
ing ideas about them. 

Dorothy L. Smith, Readers’ Advisor of the 
Tyrrell Public Library of Beaumont, Texas, writes 
us about her daily fifteen-minute radio program 
offering reviews of new books; magazines and 
current events; readings of humor, short stories, 
and poetry; programs on nutrition, healthy living 
and related home-front subjects; music; and a 
variety of other topics. 

She writes: “We feel that our radio program 
has a definite place in the Aduit Education effort 
in this city. Although we are never flooded with 
letters or written comments on this program, we 
do find that many books are requested in the li- 
brary that have had their first publicity on the air. 
We are going to continue our daily programs and 
hope that this Voice from the Volumes will have 
some small part to play in the ultimate victory of 
the nation.” 

From Indianapolis, where she has participated 
in children’s programs, Dorothy Gray writes: “I 
feel that this year radio publicity should empha- 
size the services of the library in fields directly 
related to the war—industry, civilian health, nutri- 
tion, conservation, and so on.” 


She also points out that it is an ideal year to 
push the community branch, since in view of trans- 
portation difficulties in many cities, people are not 
likely to ride a bus great distances to and from a 
central library. Furthermore, as she states, “branch 
libraries are of special importance now in the many 
activities of the war effort which are carried out 
through community organization—salvage drives, 





* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
— Drickamer, Coordinator, Literature Division, Public 

ibrary, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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consumer education, civilian defense. Library re- 
sources near at hand for aiding these activities 
should be made known to newcomers and empha- 
sized to other citizens.” 

Anna M. Pratt, who has resigned as librarian at 
Green Mountain Junior College and as president 
of the Vermont Library Association to accept a 
place as librarian of the Dover Special School 
District in Dover, Delaware, writes to us about the 
Victory Broadcasts which were state-wide broad- 
casts given in Vermont last year. These proved 
the value of radio for the libraries of a small, 
rural state. 

She says, “It was not the least bit difficult to 
organize the programs, for the state’s four radio 
stations correspond very well in location to the 
regional districts served by the State Library Com- 
mission. There were biweekly broadcasts from all 
the stations almost simultaneously. Although the 
actual local arrangements were in the hands of re- 
gional chairmen, the subjects of the broadcasts 
were the same throughout the state.”’ 


She concludes her comments with a hopeful 
note: “The project was small in scope to be sure, 
but Vermont is not a large state. Its libraries are 
small and its librarians are largely untrained. If a 
group as small and as scattered as this can success- 
fully undertake such a program, how unlimited 
are the possibilities that radio has to offer other 
groups. All that is really needed for successful 
radio work is a few young librarians with imagi- 
nation, enthusiasm, and a great deal of pep!” 

From such a book as Library on the Air,’ we 
know that many libraries are offering good library 
programs. From our own listening experience, 
however, we know that many libraries are broad- 
casting neither frequently nor well. We know that 
many library radio programs are fuddy-duddy and 
dull and that because they do not offer even the 
remotest competition to commercial broadcasts they 
are assigned unsatisfactory times by those radio 
stations which will have them at all. 

What are the reasons for this? The chief 
reasons given are the lack of staff members who 
have an ability to write radio scripts and beyond 
that a lack of staff members who have any sort of 
radio voice and radio personality. 





1 Library on the Air, compiled by Marie D. Loizeaux, 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1940. 
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Why should this be true? Of course no one 
expects a flock of embryo Lowell Thomases to 
apply for library positions, but why should librar- 
ies not have their share of people with pleasant, 
well trained voices and a lively interest in radio, 
which is one good way to inform the public of 
books and services? 

For one thing, many libraries, and many library 
schools, apparently, treat publicity as a very minor 
part of library work. They do not seem to realize 
that good books and fine indexes and a helpful 
staff mean nothing to someone who does not know 
about them. 

Suppose that a young person is interested in 
library work and that that young person has a 
secondary, but very vital, interest in public rela- 
tions work, especially in radio publicity which is a 
particularly natural field for a very young person 
to be interested in. If he looks through the cata- 
logs of some ten of the leading library schools in 
the country, he will find that they barely mention 
publicity. Some do not mention the word at all 
in their descriptions of courses. Some go so far 
as to include the word “publicity” or “public re- 
lations” in small print under courses in Library 
Organizations and Administration. Even then, the 
only thing to be singled out is the care of bulletin 
boards! 

In the one bulletin which actually offers a 
course in publicity for libraries* there is the fol- 
lowing description: 

*‘This course lays emphasis upon increasing the use 
of the library and gaining support for it by programs 
of publicity. Practice assignments cover the writing of 
news stories, the designing and editing of bulletins, 
annual reports, and other forms of library printing, 
and discussions of the practical details of speeches, 
exhibits, and campaigns.”’ 


There is no mention of radio. 

Of course, some of these colleges and universi- 
ties may do something with radio publicity for 
libraries, but if they do, they violate the first prin- 
ciples of such a course by not letting people know 
about it. 

In libraries themselves, there often seems to be 
the same disregard of the value of publicity over 
the air. In general, the practice seems to be to let 
the young librarian with a “bent” for public rela- 
tions work and an interest in radio, if he be given 
a chance at all, merely use the fumble and try 
again method with no attempt at group work and 
constructive criticism. 

If there are libraries and library schools which 
offer young librarians a chance to work in groups, 
writing scripts, experimenting with broadcasts, de- 
veloping good radio voices, as part of their library 
work, we wish they would make themselves 
known. 

To young librarians, radio seems a modern, 
alive, far-reaching channel for library publicity. 
We want to know why more isn’t done about it. 


2 Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 
1943 
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Introducing 


The new Secretary-Treasurer of JMRT is: 
LILLIAN VAN HARLINGEN, Ohio State University Library, 

Columbus, Ohio 

Active in organization of Ohio State University Junior 
Members; Chairman, Freshman Orientation Commit- 
tee, 1939-1942; Member, Project Committee, 1941- 
1942; Chairman, Ohio State University Junior Mem- 
bers, 1942-1943. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1940-1941; Chairman, 1941-1942, 
Junior Members Section, Ohio Library Association. 

Appeared on programs of the Ohio Library Association ; 
served as member of various committees; Member, 
Nominating Committee, Ohio Library Association, 
1942-1943, 

Member: A.L.A., Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, Ohio Library Association. 

In addition to these activities related to the library 
profession, she is active in civilian defense, belongs to the 
National Story League, Kappa Delta Sorority, Delta Sigma 
Rho (forensic), Sigma Delta Phi, Chi Delta Phi (lit- 
erary), is a member of P.E.O., and is Vice President of 
the Women’s Faculty Club, Ohio State University. In her 
“spare time’’ she does book reviewing, broadcasts occa- 
sionally, and participates in amateur dramatics. 


A Reminder 


The following excerpt is taken from our BY- 
LAWS as amended at the eleventh annual business 
meeting of the Junior Members Round Table of 
the American Library Association held in Mil- 
waukee in June of this year: 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


1. Membership in the JMRT shall be of two classes: 
Individual and Chapter. 

2. Membership shall be open and available to other- 
wise qualified persons who have not attained the age of 
thirty-five years. 

3. Annual dues for 
twenty-five (25) cents. 

4. Annual dues for chapters shall be three (3) dollars. 

5. Members whose dues are unpaid on March first of 
each year, and who shall continue such delinquency for 
one month after notice of same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members may be 
reinstated upon payment of dues for the current year. 


individual members shall be 


News Notes 


New REGIONAL SECRETARIES: 

New ENGLAND—Anna M. Pratt, Librarian, Dover Special 
School District, Dover, Delaware. 

SOUTHEASTERN—Evelyn Parks, Librarian, Stanly County 
Library, Albemarle, North Carolina. 

MIDDLEWESTERN—Marion Magee, Assistant Librarian, 
Springfield Public Library, Springfield, Missouri. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 1942-43: 


Missourt—Gertrude Pope, Central Branch, Kansas City. 


Trxas—Mary Esther Hughes, Order Librarian, Baylor 
University Library, Waco. 
Ou10—Louise Caldwell, Librarian, Breaden Branch, 


Youngstown Public Library. 
INDIANA—Carolyn Jackson, East Washington Branch, In- 
dianapolis Public Library. 
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Merry Christmas! 


66 ,Q AH! Humbug!” do you say (with Scrooge) 

in this war-torn world of 1942? But, stop 
and think a bit. Have you ever known a time of 
greater need for “Peace on earth, good will to 
men,” of greater necessity for keeping constantly 
before these young people whom we serve the 
desirability of civilized, Christian ideas and ideals, 
of providing for them a place of peace and quiet, 
of giving pleasure by small tokens of kindliness 
and friendship in the middle of war and strife? 


Perhaps your library or your school has alréady 
sent messages of remembrance to former members 
who are in the service in this country. If not, they 
should be sent at once. A card is good, but, for 
less than the cost of many cards, you can send a 
Pocket Book. The range of titles is wide enough 
to please any taste. Far better, even, than hard 
candy or smokes, or other “expendables,”’ they 
may be passed on to barrack or shipmates and 
then to the camp library. The extent of pleasure 
such a gift can give exceeds even the stretch of 
your imagination—perhaps, by next Christmas that 
book may be in Berlin or Tokyo! 


Meetings vs. Bulletins 


With many meetings canceled, bulletins and 
news letters become of greater importance. Articles 
replace speeches and notes replace the interchange 
of ideas and of news, normally occurring at a 
meeting. We have seen such bulletins from the 
Division, from New England, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, and North Carolina. May. we see yours that 
we may pass on your 4-star ideas to others? Top 
of the News, edited by Gladys English of Los An- 
geles, for the Division, is new, good, and just one 
more reason for belonging to A.L.A. (520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago—write them for sched- 
ule of dues—January is a good time to start, since 
dues are assessed by the calendar year). 


North Carolina Notes 


Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Vice Chairman of 
the Section, and State School Library Adviser for 


[* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions should be 
sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School Library, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. } 
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North Carolina, is also the author of the Teacher- 
Librarian’s Handbook (published last year by 
A.L.A. at $1.90 as “a handbook of simplified 
school library organization and administration for 
the full-time and part-time school librarian,’ ) and 
of the North Carolina School Library Handbook. 
This handbook, prepared for school librarians 
within the state but of great value to other school 
librarians—as a self-check for established libraries 
and as a guide for new libraries—is now in its 
third edition, and may be had, all 132 pages of it, 
for twenty-five cents from the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. The chapter 
on “Lessons in the Use of the Library” alone is 
worth more than the price of many books on 
library usage that we have seen. (And thank you, 
Mrs. Douglas, for calling the W.L.B. “An almost 
indispensable periodical.” ) 

Also from North Carolina is a pamphlet Sows/ 
ern Regional Materials in Social Science, which 
comes through the General Education Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and a valuable list of 
Best Books of 1941 on Occupational Information 
Guidance, and Personnel Administration. Selected 
by Robert Hoppock of New York University and 
Samuel Spiegler, Managing Editor of Occupational 
Index, and arranged “in suggested order of pur- 
chase for an average public school library,’’ this 
four-page mimeographed list may be had free 
from the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. 


Girls and the War 


With last year’s senior boys already in the serv 
ices, the high school girls, accustomed to an equal 
place with the boys in school life, are asking what 
they can do. The booklet, What Can I Do, issued 
by OCD in Washington, has chapters for them 
The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has monographs on Careers for 
Women in Factory Work and Clerical Careers in 
Government Service. Army and Navy recruiting 
centers have information on women in the Army 
and the Navy; home economics teachers, maga- 
zines, and daily papers are full of ideas for serv- 
ing through conserving; the local Civilian Defense 
Council and the American Red Cross have ideas 
for volunteer work; the local U.S. Employment 
Office: may know of part-time jobs; and then, there 
is the field of nursing. Your Career in Nursing, by 
Cecilia L. Schulz, published last year by Whittle- 
sey House at $2.00 gathers together much infor 
mation on the field and the preparation required 
Many pamphlets may be had free or at small cost 
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from The Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. Among the most use- 
ful for high school (in addition to several small 
free folders) are Nursing and How to Prepare 
for It (single copies free; 100 for $2.00; 1,000 
for $10.00), especially for the student; Profes- 
sional Nursing and Auxiliary Services (25 cents a 
copy; 10 or more at 20 cents each), especially for 
the counselor; and Better Nursing for America (a 
Public Affairs pamphlet, 10 cents a copy), from 
the consumer’s angle. For these pamphlets, a price 
list of others, a list of free materials, or the bib- 
liography on Nursing; Books and Pamphlets for 
General and Vocational Reading, write to the 
Bureau. 


For Sale 


If you are interested in procuring copies of the 
School Libraries Yearbook, Numbers 1, 4, or 5, 
write to Alice E. Paine, Senior High School, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, who has an extra copy 
of each. 


Briefs 


Have you seen the newest addition to the Sec- 
tion's Reading for Background series? It is Latin 
America, published in June, and compiled by 
Sarah M. Galvan of New York Public Library. 
The next one, a regional list for the South, will 
be ready soon. 

The Massachusetts School Libraries Group, Elsie 
Bishop, Wellesley High School, Chairman, has, 
because of difficulties in transportation, put its 
student book review program on the radio. The 
first review was given on Tuesday, November 24, 
at 4:30 on WEEI, by Brookline High School, with 
a student reviewer and Mrs. Alice Dixon Bond of 
the Boston Herald. Other programs will be given 
on Tuesdays, “same time, same station,” by 
Quincy, Wellesley, and other schools in or near 
Boston. 

For the teaching of geography, especially in the 
grades and junior high school, a good bibliography 
(Althea Currin of Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, tells us) is Industries, Products, and Trans- 
portation in Our Neighbor Republics; an Index 
and Bibliography by Jewel Gardiner and Jean 
Gardiner Smith. The subject index is arranged 
alphabetically by product and also alphabetically 
by country; the bibliography consists of three lists: 
(1) books, arranged by author, (2) pamphlets, 
arranged by title, and (3) magazines. There is 
also a directory of publishers with their addresses. 
A product of the Library Service Division in co- 
operation with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, it is Bulletin #6, 1942, 
of the U.S. Office of Education, and may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office for 
ten cents. 

Just come to hand is an interesting title in the 
Unit Studies in American Problems, prepared for 
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the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools and published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. This is In the Service with Uncle Sam, 
prepared by Earl S. Kalp of Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, and covers, by 
text, photographs, and cartoons, the wide range of 
opportunities for both men and women in the 
services—including the FBI. 

We note, with deep regret, the passing of Sarah 
Askew, librarian and secretary of the State Public 
Library Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. Long 
a member of A.L.A., Miss Askew was best known 
to school librarians through her work on reading 
lists. 





HOMEMADE DECORATIONS OF THE 
“Goop OLtp Days” 


Superior, Wisconsin, Public Library 
The week before the actual trimming 
began, the children that “happened” into 
the Children’s Room found the librarian 
industriously stringing popcorn and cran- 
berries. They asked if they could help, 
and by the end of the week the room 
was filled with boys and girls stringing 
popcorn and suggesting all kinds of 
decoration. After the tree was trimmed 
there was a big pan of buttered, salted 
popcorn for the workers. Then, when 
final touches were made, the children felt 
that it was truly “their” tree in “their” 
library. All during the holidays they 
brought their friends and parents in to 
see it. 
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b grees new editor was gratified by the one 
response to the query of servicing county 
patrons in these days of restricted gas and rubber. 
Surely there will be other county librarians to 
write in their ingenious methods as soon as re- 
organization of service permits. 

In answer to your query “rural service with- 
out bookmobile?” Wilson Library Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1942, Chatham County, North Carolina, 
has one answer. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, the 
Chatham County WPA Bookmobile was with- 
drawn from the county and sent into an army 
camp area. No bookmobile could be purchased 
even if the County Public Library budget had 
allowed for it. A system of County Public Li- 
brary Stations for adults was the only visible 
means of constant service since the shortage of 
rubber and gasoline prohibited people from mak- 
ing trips to the central library in Siler City. 

The crossroad communities were contacted 
by the tri-county librarian. The general con- 
sensus of opinion was that the largest number 
of rural people would be in the crossroad store 
or post office sometime during the month. In 
each instance the storekeeper or postmistress 
chosen or induced to accept the duties of county 
public library station custodian was a former 
bookmobile reader who wanted books for him- 
self and who knew the value of books for 
others. 

The first shipment of books was mailed under 
Sec. 572 P.L. and R. book rate. The tri-covnty 
librarian set aside two days to cover the entire 
county for the initial placement of books on 
shelves with a simple poster of instructions: 
“Your County Public Library Station. Sign your 
name to the white card in the book and drop 
same in the box. Leave requests in box or mail 
same to the Siler City Public Library” etc. 

Two days each month, at scheduled times, the 
tri-county librarian returns to the stations to 
exchange books, count circulation, copy names 
for registration, etc. New books are mailed to 
the first station and the librarian carries books 
in her car between stations. 

Most important because they are spontaneous 
are the informal discussion groups that are 
springing up naturally at each point. The li- 
brarian serves as coordinator or director of dis- 
cussions and focuses interest back to the books 


* Librarian Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. This department is sponsored by the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss McDearman is Chairman. 
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For County Librarians 


Edited by Mary LoutsE MCDEARMAN * 


to answer the queries put forward, making a 
link between local inarticulate thinking and 
broader scales of thought. The county papers 
announce the librarian’s schedule each month, a 
few days before her scheduled visits. This not 
only draws the people to the stations but also 
reminds the borrower that the deadline return 
date is due. 


This system of adult county service is accom- 
panied by a three-months-loan juvenile collec- 
tion system for each school in the county. The 
librarian enlisted the support of the county 
school superintendent who offered the County 
School Pick-Up truck to deliver books to the 
schools. The tri-county librarian visits each 
school sometime every three months. 


I shall be glad to answer any further ques 
tions that may arise concerning our station plan 
ERNESTINE GRAFTON, Tri-County Librarian 
Apt. I-1, Grosvenor Garden: 

Raleigh, N.C. 


The discussion group idea is certainly one that 
county librarians need to consider. Your editor 
wrote to Kathryn Sharp of Tuscarawas County 
Library, New Philadelphia, Ohio, for an article on 
adult education and the rural dweller. Alice Kopp 
wrote a most interesting account of a project 
which the active Library Association of half a 
dozen individuals has organized through the Tus- 
carawas Branch. A series of informal programs to 
help create interest in the library and the facilities 
it affords was organized. 

The four meetings planned were “The Library 
and Your Hobby,” “The Farmer and The Library,’ 
“How To Appreciate Good Music,” and “The 
Library and Parent Problems.” An Association 
member was appointed chairman of each meeting 
but individuals outside the community were used 
for the actual programs. Opportunity for partici- 
pation by local people was afforded by discussion 
after the program. A display of books on the sub- 
ject chosen for the meeting emphasized the library 
and its resources. 


A number of interesting projects of Ohio County 
Librarians have come to the attention of the edi- 
tor. These will have to be saved for a future date. 
Meanwhile the ideas and problems of all County 
Librarians are welcomed. What do you want in 
YOUR COLUMN? 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by LuciLeE DEADERICK 


Midwinter Institute 


ego plans have not been worked out for 
the experimental institute to be held instead 
of the regular A.L.A. conference this year, but the 
following general information has been settled: 

“The institute is planned as a demonstration to 
be copied, as far as seems desirable, by approxi- 
mately twenty regional institutes and a much 
larger number of local ones which the Committee 
on Libraries and the War and the Board on Inter- 
national Relations hope to arrange during the fol- 
lowing months. Invitations to the institute will be 
issued to those who will be asked to help with the 
regional meetings and enough others to make a 
representative gathering. 

“It is believed that the total number who attend 
the institute and the Council meeting should and 
can be held down and it is urged that members of 
the Association who do not belong to the Council, 
who do not have business meetings of importance 
relating to the war effort, or who do not receive 
special invitations to the institute refrain from 
coming. This is all in line with the belief that the 
first duty of American libraries and librarians is to 
do what they can to help win the ‘war and the 
peace that follows.”’ It is planned to have sessions 
of the Council and Executive Board during the 
three days of the meeting, December 28-30. 


Publication on Documents 


As an aid to bewildered documents departments 
the A.L.A. published on November 12 the several 
papers and reports which were presented at the 
Public Documents Committee meetings in Mil- 
waukee. These papers have been brought up to 
date and furnish the very latest available informa- 
tion on government publishing. 

The new publication, Public Documents and 
World War Il, includes a paper on wartime 
changes in U.S. government publications by Robert 
E. Scudder, with three important lists of discon- 
tinued documents, documents of reduced contents, 
and documents with reduced mailing lists. There 
are two papers by Jerome K. Wilcox, on distribu- 
tion efforts of U.S. government publications and 
on the official war publications of Canada; a paper 
on recent official Latin American publications of 
Canada; and others on defense publications of the 
Library of Congress, publications of the European 
governments in exile, and official British docu- 
ments on civilian defense and British war efforts. 

The 118-page volume is available from the 
A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, for $2. 
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Government Rulings on Vehicles 


The sixth number of Libraries and the War, 
issued on October 22, is devoted to the subject of 
“War Rulings Affect Library Mobile Equipment.” 
The circular is the report of information secured 
by the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee and 
Library Extension Board with the aid of the Li- 
brary Service Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation from the Office of Price Administration and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Single copies may be secured by libraries affected 
by these rulings from the Department of Informa- 
tion and Advisory Services, A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Our Neighbors to the South 


Part Two of the November 1 Booélist is a read- 
ing list on Our Neighbors to the South. It is “an 
informal list of books on Latin America for di- 
verse interests and tastes,” was prepared by Ruth 
Melamed Gurin of the Queens Borough Public 
Library, and has an introduction by William L. 
Schurz, assistant chief of the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State. 

The publication was made possible by funds 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the A.L.A. for emergency library activities. 

Copies of the list may be secured from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department at the following 
prices: single copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1; 25, $2; 
50, $3; 100, $5. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


William Hord Clift has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the duration. He entered the Army in October 
and is in the classification section as interviewer at Camp 
Grant, Illinots. 

John H. Snider, formerly Assistant to the Chief of the 
Publishing Department, is now assistant to the production 
manager of the Parsons Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Due to the leave of absence of Byron C. Hopkins for 
military service, Lucile Deaderick, Editorial Assistant on 
the A.L.A. Bulletin, has been appointed Editor. 


Poster for War Publicity 

The A.L.A. has had posters printed to use with 
exhibits or separately. They are 10” x 2214”, 
printed in red and blue on a white background, 
and read ‘This Is Our War: Let’s Read About It.” 

These display streamers are available from the 
Public Relations Division, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, at the following prices: 20 for $1; 50 
for $2. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Reference Briefs 


HE appearance of the 1941 edition of the 

Fiction Catalog offers an opportunity to call 
attention to its many and varied reference features. 
Aside from its well established (since 1908) value 
to those responsible for book selection its subject 
index represents a year’s work by Elizabeth Duvall, 
most of the titles being entered under from three 
to ten subjects. In what more convenient place can 
we locate a selected list of novels laid in France, 
Belgium, or any other conquered country? What 
better guide is there to novels suitable for sociol- 
ogy students since the broad subjects such as 
“Character Studies,” ‘Marriage Problems,” and 
“Family Life’ have been given to outstanding 
novels in these fields? Where is there an easier to 
use table of contents of Best Short Stories, 1915- 
1941, making contents cards in some public cata- 
logs unnecessary for this and other series of this 
kind? In these days when there is so much talk 
of cutting the cost of cataloging, we must scruti- 
nize more and more carefully excellent biblio- 
graphical and reference tools such as the Fiction 
Catalog, and determine to what extent they can be 
used as a substitute for elaborate cataloging. 

Whatever the attitude towards the teaching of 
reference books entirely through the subject ap- 
proach, Herbert S. Hirshberg’s new Subject Guide 
to Reference Books should prove to be one of the 
most useful tools in any reference department, and 
especially in public libraries. The author states 
that “important reference tools and some minor 
ones are grouped in a succession of units or bib- 
liographies on selected subjects and types of ques- 
tions most frequently asked. . . The schedule of 
subjects included, though fairly comprehensive, is 
admittedly incomplete, and suggestions are invited 
for possible later editions.” The subjects listed 
under sociology, might be enlarged to include 
more of those taught in colleges, e.g., criminology, 
or others for which definite bibliographies have 
been compiled. Its great value will be as a ready 
reference guide, especially to beginning reference 
workers. 

While the Statesman’s Year-book or Whitaker's 
will serve in most libraries, because of the times, 
some libraries may want the West Indies Year 
Book, 1941-42, now in its fifteenth year of publi- 
cation. Though freely sprinkled with advertise- 
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ments, it furnishes fuller banking, commerce, his 
torical directory, and travel information than that 
found in the two others mentioned. It includes 
British, Canadian, and American trade sections 


with directories of exporters, also maps and 
illustrations. 
Reviews 
THE Book oF MopERN Composers. Ed. by 


David Ewen. N.Y., Alfred Knopf, 1942. 560p. $5 

Scope: Twenty-nine biographies and critical essays, 

prefaced in some cases by composer’s own statement 

of his artistic aims. Full-page photographs. Appen- 

dix I: Principal works, selected recordings, bibliog 
raphy. Appendix II: General bibliography. 

Except for the excellent photographs and com- 

posers’ own statements Grove’s Dictionary should 

serve in most libraries. Well bound and with large 


print. 


THE Necro HANDBOOK. Comp. by Florence 
Murray. N.Y., Wendell Malliet and Company, 
1942. 269p. $3.50 

Scope: A manual of current facts, statistics and gen- 

eral information concerning the Negro in the United 
States. Events of the year 1941, business, civil 
rights, crime, World War II, and national defense, 
religious denominations, death roll, education, li 
brary service and librarians, labor, industry and pro 
fessions, health and vital statistics, government and 
politics, housing, population, books and periodicals, 
farms, music and art, radio, stage and screen, sports, 
etc. Index. 

Not since the Negro Year Book ceased publica- 
tion with its 1937-38 issue has there been one 
source for all kinds of information about the 
Negro. This volume makes liberal use of latest 
census figures. Author intends it to be a sort of 
annual newspaper, without editorial comment. Less 
historical but more statistical than the Negro Year 
Book. Should be most useful in public, college, 
and university libraries. 


New COMPLETE RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. (new orthography) Ed. by Louis Segal. 
N.Y., Stechert, 1942. 965p. $10 

Scope: More than 550,000 words. 

First to appear for 25 years, this becomes the 
standard work. Contains in addition to the well 
printed dictionary section, brief geographical, his- 
torical, and mythological dictionaries. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE GLOSSARY. By Laurence 
E. Tomlinson. Waco, Texas, 1942. 132p. $1.40 
We might wish that Mr. Tomlinson had waited 
a while longer to issue his preliminary edition of 
this glossary and checked his proof a little more 
carefully. If he recommends it as a supplementary 
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textbook to library science students, surely he 
doesn’t want them to think that it was Melvin 
Dewey who was responsible for the decimal clas- 
sification, nor that archives are only “‘a place for 
keeping public records.” The list of about 1,000 
terms includes too many obvious phrases, omits 
too many others. Why didn’t he settle the matter 
of p-slip? The list of abbreviations in the back 
seems particularly useless. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN; from the foundations of the English 
spirit to the outstanding poetry of our own time 
with lives of the poets and historical settings. 
N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 1942. 1288p. $3.75 

Scope: From the Bible to Stephen Spender. Includes 

index of first lines. 


Arrangement: Chronological. 

Well conceived, well executed anthology se- 
lected and integrated by Louis Untermeyer, one 
of our best known anthologists. Excellent format. 


YOUNG AMERICANS’ DICTIONARY. By S. John- 
son. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1942. 352p. $3 

Gives simple definitions and pronunciation in- 
tended for elementary through high school grades. 
Use of word in simple sentence often substituted 
for definition. No special features. Main word in 
heavy type. No explanation of choice of words 
included. Poor paper. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have a Fugitive of your 
own write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Source wanted for the following: 


132. ‘“‘When Mary first went to the seashore’ 

133. Poem about a wooden soldier and a China doll. 
134. ‘‘The mountains are God's thoughts piled up, 
The ocean is God's thoughts spread out.”’ 

135. ‘India is the brightest jewel in England's crown.”’ 

136. ‘‘More was lost at. . .”’ 

137. “*Tanakia Memorial’’ 

138. “If you would have a mind at peace 
A heart that cannot harden, 

Go find a door that opens wide 
Upon a little garden.’’ 

139. ‘‘Yes, I thought I knew my Bible 
Reading piece meal, hit or miss, 
First a bit of Mark or Matthew 
Then a snatch of Genesis.”’ 


THE FEEL OF A BOOK 


(Continued from page 319) 
through RITUAL were removing for them- 
selves the fear of a book. 

There is no way of making the teacher in 
the classroom see this. The stigma on the 
pupils will remain because of the record, the 
permanent record card. The most helpful 
thing is that now the library is a haven of 
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pleasure, another place where FEAR has been 
removed. The yellow band is a sign of dis- 
tinction and not a sign of FOOL. Self-respect 
has been found in a service rendered to the 
one place in the world where FEAR and 
CONDEMNATION used to dwell. 

These boys have been taught the feel of a 
book. No need to place signs of silence. 
These are objects of their own possession. 
No need to encourage circulation for salaries 
which are to be paid later. These monitors 
eventually took out books to read at home, 
only a few to be sure, but the few did. The 
affective behavior has been changed, not 
through theory and card systems but through 
actual sense experience. There is positively 
such a thing as the feel of a book. This feel- 
ing grows and grows until there are those 
who have this feeling so keenly that they 
become collectors of books, first editions, 
special publications, authors, subject matter. 
Who has not just loved to hold a book in 
the hand and feel it? 


The first Union Catalog of Art in Chicago, 
which will serve as a key index to art references 
in six of the city’s largest libraries, is now open 
for public use in Goodspeed hall at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Bertha Wiles, art librarian, has 
announced, 

The new catalog already contains 50,000 entries 
and is still growing. It lists volumes on art to 
be found in the University libraries as well as in 
cooperating libraries in the Chicago area—Ryerson 
and Burnham Libraries at the Art Institute, the 
Chicago Public Library, Newberry Library, the 
John Crerar Library, and the Library of the Field 
Museum. 

The catalog will greatly simplify problems of 
research, since it not only gives full bibliographi- 
cal information about each book, but also serves 
as a directory indicating in which library the vol- 
ume can be found. 

In addition to references on the fine arts, the 
Union Catalog lists books in related fields such 
as archeology, numismatics, landscape architec-- 
ture, and certain of the theater arts including 
costume and scenery. 

Completion of the work was facilitated by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation which made 
possible the appointment of an editor, Ruth 
Schoneman, for three years; and by the WPA, 
which assigned workers to the project for a 
period of 18 months. 

The Union Catalog of Art will rank with two 
other coordinated indexes in Chicago—the Union 
Catalog of Medicine at the John Crerar Library, 
and the Union Catalog of Law at the Chicago 
Law Institute. 
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Christmas Festivities 

ITH the Christmas season approaching why 

not think and plan for the holidays? There 
are several books to help celebrate. The American 
Book of Days, compiled by George W. Douglas, 
which deals with national and state holidays, local 
celebrations, birthdays of famous Americans, and 
famous events in American history, has also a sec- 
tion of church and feast days, with especial atten- 
tion to Christmas. The traditional Christmas ob- 
servances are described and their origin traced to 
various countries. Another helpful book is Our 
Holidays in Poetry, by M. P. Harrington and J. H. 
Thomas, which contains ninety pages of carols, 
old and new, and gay little poems about the 
Christmas festival. Quotations for Special Occa- 
sions by Maud van Buren likewise provides suit- 
able material for inclusion in holiday speeches, 
entertainments, etcetera. James W. Morris's Radio 
Workshop Plays, a complete revision, nearly 
double in scope, of the 1940 volume, which sold 
out completely, contains twenty-six royalty-free 
plays covering a wide range—history, fairy tales, 
original drama, and a delightful Christmas play. 
Instructions for production, timing, and sound 
effects accompany each play, and the section en- 
titled “The Director's Handbook” is a mine of 
information on effective broadcasting. Also in this 
category is Once Upon a Time by Katherine 
Williams Watson. This volume of the stories 
children love, retold for broadcasting, has two for 
Christmastime. 


Special Gifts 


Among gift books especially suited to this 
season we think first of Pages from the Gutenberg 
Bible, twenty-five facsimiles which form a cross- 
section of this famous edition. Among the plates, 
with their hand-colored initials in blue or red, is 
a page from St. Luke, the beginning of the Christ- 
mas Story. Another artistic gift is the set of 
Scenes from Shakespeare, reproductions of the 
Edward Wilson paintings illustrating significant 
moments in twelve of Shakespeare’s best known. 
plays. In full colors, 17344” x 184%", wide mar- 
gins, on fine plate paper, suitable for framing, the 
set of twelve is only $1. 


De Luxe 


The de luxe offering of the year will be Twen- 
tieth Century Authors, the mammoth volume of 
biographical sketches accompanied by portraits of 
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the authors, lists of their principal works, and 
biographical and critical sources. This fascinating 
work, with its entertaining and informative life 
histories, many of which were written by the au- 
thors themselves, critical appraisals, and biographi- 
cal data is a must buy for libraries, invaluable for 
teachers and reviewers, and a source of pleasure 
for the general reader. This beautiful volume of 
1577 pages, priced at $8.50, will be an enduring 
gift. 

Other equally acceptable gifts, edited by Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, are American 
Authors: 1600-1900, and British Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century. Also by these two editors is 
The Junior Book of Authors, containing about 
250 biographies of authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books and including Helen D. Fish’s The 
Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays. 


Literary 


Literary friends will enjoy the rich background 
of American Book Collectors and Collecting, by 
Carl L. Cannon. American Shakespeare Criticism 
1607-1865, by Alfred V. Westfall, the first full- 
length study of Shakespeare in America, prepared 
from original sources, will be welcomed by the 
Shakespearean scholar. A famous librarian’s auto- 
biography, A Life with Men and Books, by Arthur 
E. Bostwick, is of more than library interest. Other 
gift possibilities include Literary Characters Drawn 
From Life: “Romans a Clef,” ‘“Drames 4 Clef’’: 
With Some Other Literary Diversions, by Earle 
Walbridge, and Book Quotation Crostics and 
Other Puzzles, by Alice Gale, a collection of 48 
“‘literary”” puzzles—guaranteed to provide many an 
evening's educational interest as well as fun. 


And Literal 


Famous First Facts, and More First Facts, by 
J. N. Kane, record first happenings, discoveries, 
and inventions in the United States. Who Was 
When? A Dictionary of Contemporaries, by 
Miriam A. de Ford, is a chronological classified 
listing of almost 10,000 people of importance 
from 500 B.C. to 1939 A.D., with dates of birth 
and death, providing an accurate, convenient 
source for information on contemporaries of cele- 
brated persons. Who on your gift list would 
welcome just such factual helps? 

Also in this category is Birth Certificates: a 
Digest of the Laws and Regulations of the Vari- 
ous States, by Earl H. Davis. A letter from 
one enthusiastic reader says: 
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“Perhaps you would be interested to hear what a tre- 
mendous hit the Birth Certificate book made. The minute 
I saw the notice, I knew it would be invaluable in our 
pre-election work for the League of Women Voters. 


“We had a booth at Bloomingdale's during Registra- 
tion Week, where besides telling the customers where the 
telephone was and how to get to the subway and which 
floor had the linen sales, and even more intimate sub- 
jects, we gave information about registration, residence 
limitations, etc. I lettered ‘How to get your birth certi- 
ficates’ on the plain white jacket of your book and stood 
it up, right in front of everything. It hadn't been up two 
minutes, before a man dashed up and said “That's just 
what I want, and apparently it was just what everybody 
wanted. 


“Really, I think The Wilson Company is a public bene- 
factor for doing this work, and I think that every library 
in the land, all centers for war work employment, etc. 
should have copies in plain sight, with the title in large 
print."’ 


For Music Lovers 


Gifts for music lovers might be chosen from 
among the books by David Ewen—Composers of 
Today, a biographical and critical guide to 200 
foremost modern composers of all nations; Com- 
posers of Yesterday, 241 biographies with lists of 
most important works, bibliography, and portraits; 
and Living Musicians, biographies of 500 living 
musicians including singers, pianists, players of 
other instruments, and conductors, with portraits. 
Russian Composers and Musicians, by A. Vodarsky- 
Shiraeff, presents sketches accompanied by a bib- 
liography of source material and pronunciation of 
difficult names. A Richard Wagner Dictionary, by 
Edward M. Terry, lists origins, plots, original 
casts of Wagner operas; characters; biographical 
sketches; prose and musical works other than 
opera, etc., in alphabetical arrangement. An ap- 
pendix includes leading motives of the music 
dramas and a bibliography of the better known 
books on Wagner. This attractive volume, bound 
in pale gray cloth with motives from Tannhauser 
forming a design in blue, makes a delightful gift 
for the Wagner enthusiast. 


Twelve in One 


A subscription to Current Biography will solve 
many Christmas problems, and as we so often 
hear, is a gift that recurs pleasantly every month 
the whole year long. This lively and informative 
publication will be appreciated by all who are 
interested in knowing who’s news and why. 
Another publication that your library or a book- 
minded friend would appreciate is the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Timely articles of interest to 
the library profession, photographs, book reviews, 
special bibliographies, biographies of authors, 
make this periodical valuable. 


The Patients’ Library 


Hospital libraries have been in the limelight 
for many years but patients’ libraries are not so 
well known. They are due now to be better 
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known for the need for them will undoubtedly 
grow rapidly as the war progresses. This makes 
especially timely Mary Frank Mason's The Pa- 
tients’ Library: A Guidebook for Volunteer Li- 
brary Service (Wilson, 1942. paper, about $1). 

When the New York Junior League began its 
volunteer service in the hospitals of New York 
only a few years ago, there was not a single 
patients’ library in the city in charge of a pro- 
fessionally trained librarian. The establishment 
of a Central Bureau for Hospital Libraries by 
the League in 1939, equipped to cooperate pro- 
fessionally in the organization and development 
of patients’ libraries, has given an impetus to the 
entire hospital library movement in New York 
City. The Central Bureau is directly responsible 
for recommending the appointment of at least 
four professional librarians, full- or part-time, 
to hospital libraries, and has welcomed to the 
field another ally in the development of hospital 
library service—the United Hospital Fund Li- 
brary Bureau established in 1941. These two 
bureaus are making noteworthy headway in col- 
lecting and distributing books to hospitals, and 
in training volunteers for the service. 

The theoretical and practical training course 
offered by the New York Junior League has won 
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Mary FranK Mason 
$1.00 (approx. ) 
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Essential vol- 
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Are You Sure 


You are able to give new pamphlets 
the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, current studies 
appear in this form each month 
than can possibly be appraised by 
the average library. 


Since 1932 The Vertical File Service 
Catalog has published a monthly 
descriptive list of between 500-600 
new pamphlets. The 1941 Cumula- 
tion lists and describes 6,084 pam- 
phlets. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent on research, study, editing, 
etc. in the preparation of these pam- 
phlets, yet 32% of them are de- 
livered without charge and the 
prices of the remaining (see cata- 
log) are nominal. 


In addition to an annotated listing un- 
der subjects, each monthly issue of 
the catalog includes a Title Index 
with subject headings. 


Al 


— 


service basis rates for the Vertical 
File Service Catalog, including back 
service have been recently re- 
duced. Write for your new rate 
and—to let it speak for itself .. . 
a sample of the Catalog. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 








(Continued from page 351) 
professional recognition throughout the country, 
and it is at the desire and solicitation of many 
librarians that Mrs. Mason, Supervising librarian 
of the Central Bureau, is putting her training 
course in book form for the benefit of volunteer 
hospital library workers everywhere. 

The book deals with (1) the volunteer—her 
qualifications, hospital procedures, and relations 
with staff and patients; (2) the various details of 
library organization and the care and circulation 
of books and periodicals; (3) book selection and 
the promotion of reading interests from the stand- 
point of the hospital patient. The book should 
be in the hands of every librarian who is inter- 


| ested in hospital libraries—especially in the de- 


velopment of volunteer work. The low price 
makes it easily available to the prospective vol- 
unteer. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Bostwick, Arthur E. A LIFE WITH MEN 
AND Books. $3.25 

Cannon, Carl L. AMERICAN BooK COL- 
LECTORS AND COLLECTING. $3 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year. 

Davis, Earl H. BirTH CERTIFICATES: A 
DIGEST OF THE LAWS AND REGULA- 
TIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATES. $1.50 

De Ford, Miriam A. WHO Was WHEN? 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
$4.75 

Douglas, George W. THE AMERICAN 
Book oF Days. $3.75 

Eaton, J. W. and Katz, S. M. RESEARCH 
GUIDE ON COOPERATIVE GROUP 
FARMING. $1 

Ewen, David. LivinG MusiIcIANs. $4.50 

COMPOSERS OF TODAY. $3.75 

COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY. $4.50 

Gale, Alice. BooK QUOTATION CROSTICS 
AND OTHER PUZZLES. $1.35 

Harrington, M. P. and Thomas, J. H 
Our HO.LipAys IN Poetry. $1.25 

Kane, J. N. FAmMous First FActs. $3 

More First FActs. $2.25. Both vol- 

umes in one order, $4.75 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 1600-1900. $5 

— — BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

—— JuNIoR Book oF AUTHORS. $3.25 

—— TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

Mason, Mary Frank. THE PATIENTS’ LI- 
BRARY: A GUIDEBOOK FOR VOLUN- 
TEER HOsPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE. 
About $1. In press 

Morris, James M. RADIO WORKSHOP 
Piays. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. $3. In press 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 
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(Continued) 

Ranganathan, S. R. CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
CopE. $3.15 

—— THE Five Laws oF LiBRARY SCI- 
ENCE. $5.75 

—— COLON CLASSIFICATION. $5.75 
- PROLEGOMENA TO LIBRARY CLASSI- 
FICATION. $5.50 

—— THEORY OF LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
$5.50 


—— LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. $6.40 
—— and C. Sundaram. REFERENCE SERV- 


ICE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY, 2 vols. $6 
each 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Set of 
twelve. $1 


Terry, Edward M. A RICHARD WAGNER 

DICTIONARY. $2.25 

Buren, Maud. QUOTATIONS 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff, A. RUSSIAN 
POSERS AND MUSICIANS. $1.75 

Walbridge, Earle. LirgrARY CHARACTERS 
DRAWN FROM LIFE: “ROMANS A 
CLEF,” “DRAMES A CLEF”’; WITH 
SOME OTHER LITERARY DIVERSIONS. 
$1.65; index 50c 

Watson, Katherine Williams. 
A TIME. $2.25 

Westfall, Alfred V. 
SPEAREAN CRITICISM. $2.75 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Subscription 
$1 a year. 


Van FOR 


Com- 


ONCE UPON 


AMERICAN SHAKE- 











Indian Library Economy 


Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, author of a series of 
volumes on various phases of library work, 
cording to the Library Association Record, “‘re- 
ceived part of his library training at the London 
School of Librarianship, and made an extensive 
study of library problems in various parts of the 
country [Madras]. The result has been an heroic 
attempt to re-write library economy in terms of 
Indian requirements. The most recent of these 
volumes appearing under the auspices of the 
Madras Library Association, Reference Service and 
Bibliography (Madras, 1940, 1941) is in two 
volumes: Parts 1-4: Theory, and Part 5: Bibliog- 
raphy of Reference Books and Bibliographies. 


The first volume explores the foundations and 
ramifications of reference service and expounds 
the theory of bibliography. The book makes in- 
teresting reading to any library lover, not only 
for the manner of handling the subject but for 
the interesting side lights the examples given 
cast on the Indian library public and its demands. 
Volume two is a classified bibliography of the 
important reference books and _ bibliographies- 


(Continued on page 354) 
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RIDER BOOKS 
Are Training Americans 





Schools, Colleges 
U.S. Signal Corps 
U.S. Navy ane 
U.S. Coast Guard * 


Rider Radio Books are playing a big 
part in the preparation of Radio men 
for the armed forces and industry. 
Accepted by professional radio men 
as the authoritative books on their 
subjects, they are also used as texts 
in such institutions as University of 
Penna., Purdue, Schools of the U.S. 
Signal Corps, Navy and Coast Guard. 
The Country needs more Radio men— 
Let Rider Books help you in your job 
of satisfying this need. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject..... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio...... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING ; 
Explains most basic method of radio main- 


tenance 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 
385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters..... 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair....... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical.......... 179 pp.—$2.00 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
—also automatic tuning systems... 143 pp.—$i.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on 
“Alternating Currents in Radio Receivers,’ on 
“Resonance & Alignment,’’ on ‘‘Automatic Vol- 
ume Control,”” on “D-C Voltage Distribution.’’ 
Hard bindings —90¢c each. 


oe te MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOL- 
U 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by professional 
radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke - international Elec. Corp. 
100 Verick St.,N.Y.C.- Cable: ARLAB 
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some 6,000 items—arranged according to the 
Colon Classification. Copies of both books are 
now available from the Wilson Company. 


Prices Are Increased 


The two volumes of Reference Service and 
Bibliography constitute nos. 9 and 10 of the 
Madras Library Association Publication Series. 
Other titles of Mr. Ranganathan’s of which the 
Wilson Company has stock available are No. 2: 
The Five Laws of Library Science; No. 4: The 
Classified Catalogue Code; No. 5: Library Admin- 
istration; No. 6: Prolegomena to Library Classi- 
fication; No. 7: Theory of Library Catalogue; 
No. 8: Colon Classification. 2d ed. rev. The 
cost of recent shipments received has been in- 
creased sharply by the charges for war risk insur- 
ance, making it necessary to increase prices for 
these volumes of which shipments have recently 
been received or are now on order, that are 
delivered from our New York Office. New prices 
are: 

Five Laws of Library Science $5.75 

Library Administration $6.40 

Prolegomena to Library Classification $5.50 

Theory of Library Catalogue $5.50 

Reference Service and Bibliography, 2 
$6 each. 


vols. 





Group Farming 


The Research Guide om Cooperative Group 
Farming, by J. W. Eaton and S. M. Katz, of the 
Rural Settlement Institute (price $1), is a bib- 
liography which deals with the cooperative farm 
movement from earliest experiments to those 
which have been developed recently by the Farm 
Security Administration. 


Your I. Q. 


The Who's News Quiz which was published 
in the November Current Biography will be an 
eye-opener to many. Test your I. Q. with these 
fifty questions about people who make the head- 
lines today. Separate copies of the Quiz are avail- 
able on application to Current Biography, c/o The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. 


Hundreds of requests for the Who's News Quiz 
have already been received, so send for your copy 
before the supply is exhausted. 


And now, Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, from 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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The H. W. Wilson Company 


Printed Catalog Card 


READY TO FILE 





Saves 
Time and 
Money 





950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 





If your library is not among the 2,200 (all types and sizes) that are 
saving money and improving cataloging routine by the use of our 
printed catalog cards, WRITE NOW for a checklist of 6,000 titles, 
a free sample set of cards . . . and judge for yourself. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 


nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 


in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 
10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 


950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


ALBRAND, MARTHA 
No surrender. Little 1942 299p $2.50 
The story of a young Dutch lawyer, mar- 
ried to an American girl, who accepts a gov- 
ernment position under the surveillance of 
the Gestapo after the German invasion of 
Holland. He is considered a traitor to his 
country by his wife and best friend, but is 
in reality a vigilant worker in the under- 
ground movement against the conquerors 
Appeared serially in the “Saturday eve- 
ning post” 


DouGLas, LLoyD CASSEL, 1877- 
The robe. Houghton 1942 695p $2.75 
“A story of the family of the Roman 
Senator whose son was in charge of the 
Crucifixion, who got The Robe of the Gali- 
lean and who later went to his own death 
for refusing to recant his Christian belief be- 
fore Caligula.” American news of books 
“Mr. Douglas brings to this historical tale 
his usual persuasive sincerity and wholeness 
of heart. He has always been a lay preacher, 
and this plot offers basis for his best ser- 
mon.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON, 
1890- 
Thorofare. Harcourt 1942 469p $2.75 


“The intimate story of a family who jour- 


neyed from . . . an English country town to 
make their home in an American city. The 
central figure is Geoffrey Barton . . . and 


the story embraces the life, during a whole 
generation, of an intensely individual Ameri- 
can family of English origin. Something 
rather special happens to the English mind 
as it moves westward, and this novel tries to 
designate just what.’ Huntting 


DECEMBER 1942 


RICHTER, CONRAD MICHAEL, 1890- 
Tacey Cromwell. Knopf 1942 208p $2 


The story of a woman of the early 1900's 
who came Tem a gambling house to a posi- 
tion of respectability in an Arizona town, 
newly-rich in copper, a woman stronger in 
decency than the society that sought to mold 
her 


TUCKER, AUGUSTA, 1904- 
Man Miss Susie loved. Harper 1942 510p 


$2.75 


The heroine, Miss Susie of the author's 
“Miss Susie Slagle,” falls hopelessly in love 
with Chris Beverly who died a victim of the 
inadequacies of medical knowledge. From 
that moment, her life was tied to the build- 
ing of the preat hospital which was to bear 
the name of its donor, Johns Hopkins 

Published serially in the “Ladies’ home 
journal” under title: Man Miss Susie Slagle 
loved 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CARLSON, OLIVER, 1899- 
Man who made news, James Gordon Ben- 


nett. Duell 1942 440p $3.50 

A biography of James Gordon Bennett, 
founder of the New York Herald and of 
modern journalism 

“A fully detailed thorough portrait of the 
Scot who came from Aberdeen at 24, tried 
publishing in Boston, reporting in Charles- 
ton, and thereby started the many ‘firsts’ of 
his life—first Washington correspondent, first 
to use interviews, first to print Wall Street 
prices, casualty lists, to publicize a murder 
trial, to perfect news gathering sources and 
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so on. After years as a reporter and three 
abortive attempts to run a newspaper of his 
own, he succeeded with a fourth, the Herald, 
whose fresh, bg style, and sensationalism, 
won the read ing pu lic, although it made 
violent enemies.”” Kirkus 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN, 1882- 


Sunward I've climbed; the story of John 
Magee, poet and soldier, 1922-1941. 
Macmillan 1942 166p front $1.75 

The biography of John Magee, poet-pilot, 
who was killed a month after enlisting in the 
Royal air force 


JOSEPHSON, MATTHEW, 1899- 


Victor Hugo; a realistic biography of the 
great romantic. Doubleday 1942 514p 
illus $3.50 

“A biography of the herculean Hugo 
which is commensurate with its subject and 
does full justice to man, poet, novelist, play- 
wright.” Kirkus 


Lutes, Mrs DELLA (THOMPSON) d. 1942 


Cousin William. Little 1942 308p $2 

Further recollections of the family life of 
the Thompsons of Southern Michigan who 
figured in the author's “Home grown” and 
““Milbrook.” This time, the book describes 
Cousin William, the black sheep of the fam- 
ily who preferred fiddling and fishing to pro- 
viding for his famil 

“There are no full recipes this time; but 
she can still give one the sense of seasons, 
the round of farm activities (the period dates 
back of Millbrook), the neighbors and the 
family. The book is first and last a family 
book; the solidarity of family feeling is 
shaken by the arrival of a cousin none of 
them knew, and all of them resented. And 
he—deeply rooted in his imaginings of what 
his family would mean to him—is hurt and 
withdraws, leaving them shaken and ashamed. 
The finale, in which restitution is made on a 
grand scale, is almost fictitional in character, 
but movingly done.” Kirkus 


MAUROIS, ANDRE, 1885- 


I remember, I remember; tr. from the 
French by Denver and Jane Lindley. 
Harper 1942 310p $3 

“Tells the story of his full and varied life. 
The son of an Alsatian manufacturer, he 
seemed destined to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, until, with the publication of 
‘Ariel,’ he won world renown.” Huntting 

“In narrative, description and anecdote, 
the autobiography, of course, keeps pace with 
the author's very interesting career. . . But 
as it is the story of a man whose vocation 
would not let him go, so this charming and 
reflective book is the story also of a man 
whose life developed in accordance with a 
worthy design. . . Also, through it all there 
is France: the fine persistent inner pattern, 
the exigent need, the tragedy and hope.” 
N.Y. Times 





SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER, 1887- 
No hiding place; an autobiography. Lip 


pincott 1942 405p $3 

Reminiscences that ranges “from smal! 
towns in Maryland and Kansas to the depths 
of Africa, the sandy wastes of Arabia, the 
Left Bank of Paris, and Greenwich village in 
its golden age, on down to the present. An 
interesting contribution to psychology and to 
the personal story of a phase of American 
culture.” Huntting 


YBARRA, THOMAS RUSSELL, 1880- 
Young man of the world. Washburn 


1942 316p illus $3 

“The story of his career—following the 
period described in “Young Man of Caracas’ 
—takes up his college days at Harvard, his 
experiences as a cub reporter with the New 
York ‘Times’ and ‘Collier's,’ his life as for- 
eign correspondent in fifteen European coun- 
tries and in South America.” Huntting 

“It is filled with incidents, interviews, 
travel, food, personal happenings, from the 
'20’s to pre-present war, and ends on the 
realization that the rolling stone days are 
over. .. There is the battle between his 
New England and Latin heritages, the fun he 
gets out of the world and people. No solid 
treatise this, but reminiscences with relish for 
the laughter, while appreciating the serious 
(in particular current world problems) and 
contagious enjoyment.” Kirkus 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


BROWN, CECIL 
Suez to Singapore. Random house 1942 


545p $2.25 
“This is a reporter's report of the war 
(from February 1940 to March 1942, .. . I 


report in this book, with the greatest objec- 
tivity there is in me, the deeds of the men 
who are fighting and guiding this war, as I 
found them before, during and after battle.” 
Foreword 

“A reporter's personal report, including 
excerpts from his diary, of what he saw, 
what he felt and what he tried to do about 
it. . . (It brings) into the open much that ex- 
plains the fiasco of Singapore and the whole 
Far East situation. There is also an excellent 
account of the war in the African desert and 
comment on the Syrian campaign. The last 
fifty pages deal with Australia and the Amer- 
ican troops there up to the time of the au- 
thor’s departure for San Francisco, March 6, 
1942.” Baltimore 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 

Unrelenting struggle; war speeches; 
comp. by Charles Eade. Little 1942 
371p $3.50 


“Mr. Winston Churchill's speeches from 
November 12, 1940, to December 30, 1941, 
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CHURCHILL, W. L. S.—Continued 
have been collected together in this book. 
They form a history of the war during some 
of its most momentous phases, and carry the 
story of the unrelenting struggle from the 
death of Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill's 
predecessor, to the Prime Minister's visit to 
the United States and Canada.” Introduction 
“Fortunate is the land which has a Win- 
ston Churchill to speak for it, to thunder at 
its enemies, to uplift its soul. . . When we 
think of the multifarious burden he must 
bear, the high quality of the wartime speeches 
collected into this volume (among them the 
addresses in Washington and Ottawa) be- 
comes doubly impressive. . . They are the 
outpourings of a full mind and a deeply- 
aroused spirit, and their spontaneity often 
gives them added effectiveness.” Sat. rev. of 
lit. 


HAWTHORNE, KENNETH CHARLES, 1903- 
How to get ahead in a defense plant. 
Crowell 1942 270p illus $2.50 
Contents: Measurements; Fundamentals of 
blueprints; Simple mathematics; Hardness 
and hardness testers; Special instruments and 
test methods; Common elements; Brasses 
and related compounds; Iron and steel com- 
pounds; Special steels and steel alloys; Spe- 
cial alloys; Protective metallic coatings; 
Wood; Plastics; Lubrication; Elimination of 
waste; Safety first 


JOHNSTON, STANLEY 
Queen of the flat-tops; the U.S.S. Lexing- 

ton and the Coral Sea battle. Dutton 
1942 280p illus $3 

The story of the plane carrier U.S.S. Lex- 
ington and of the Coral Sea battle that was 
her last 

“When you've finished this account of the 
U.S.S. ‘Lexington’s’ last battle in the Coral 
Sea, you will have experienced the beauty, 
humor, good sportsmanship, and tragedy of 
that fateful episode. A very vivid picture of 
life aboard an airplane carrier, and of how 
plans for attack are made and carried out.” 
Library journal 


LEONARD, ROYAL 
I flew for China; Chiang Kai-shek’s per- 
sonal pilot. Doubleday 1942 xx,295p 
$2.50 
An account of the author's six exciting 
years, 1935-41, flying for the Republic of 
China and of his experiences as personal 
pilot for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


WHELAN, RUSSELL 
Flying tigers; the story of the American 
volunteer group. Viking 1942 224p 
illus $2.50 
The history of the Flying Tigers, the air 
pilots who, under Colonel Chennault, formed 
China's air defense in the fierce odds of her 
long war against Japan 


OF BEST BOOKS 


“This small group, never at any time ex- 
ceeding 70 pilots or 55 combat planes, was 
the sole air defense of the Burma road and 
the cities of China during the first half of 
1942. An exciting, awe-inspiring, very read- 
able account.” Baltimore 


ETIQUET 


HARRIMAN, Mrs GRACE (CARLEY) 
Mrs Oliver Harriman’s Book of etiquette ; 


a modern guide to the best social form. 
Greenberg 1942 646p illus $3 


Partial contents: Public behavior; Tip- 
ping; Tea or cocktails; Dinner at eight; In- 
formal dinners; Girls and the fraternity house 
party; Graduation; Engagements; Wedding 
invitations; Formal weddings; Domestic 
affairs; Tried recipes for social success; Care 
of wines; Proper linen; Table decorations; If 
you join a club; State etiquette; Army and 
navy etiquette; Funerals; Social correspond- 
ence; Business correspondence 


FOR NATURE LOVERS 


RIPLEY, SIDNEY DILLON 
Trail of the money bird; 30,000 miles of 


adventure with a naturalist. Harper 
1942 306p illus $3 


Commissioned by the Academy of natural 
sciences in Philadelphia to collect specimens 
of exotic birds, Mr Ripley tells in detail 
just how he did it, with stories about little- 
known birds of New Guinea and other is- 
lands of the Pacific 

“There are amusing and pathetic anec- 
dotes of the natives, of remittance men, 
dancers, beach combers, female trippers, and 
others he encountered—a life that is no 
more. Dr. Ripley sailed with a group of 
friends to Dutch New Guinea in 1936. It 
took stout-hearted voyagers to take in their 
stride the hardships of the expedition:—the 
59-foot schooner, short rations, infections 
that refused to heal, nettles, two appendec- 
tomies, bouts of malaria were a few of the 
‘inconveniences,’ recorded.” Kirkus 


TEALE, EDWIN Way, 1899- 
Near horizons; the story of an insect gar- 


den; illus. with more than 160 photo- 
graphs by the author. Dodd 1942 319p 
illus $3.75 

The story of an insect garden which the 
author has cultivated on Long Island for 
many years and in which he has studied 
butterflies, ants, crickets, bees and a host 
of strange creatures 
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MUSIC 


EWEN, Davin, 1907- ed. 
Book of modern composers. Knopf 1942 


HEALTH AND THE HOME 


BAUER, WILLIAM WALDO, 1892- 
Eat what you want! A sensible guide to 


good health through good eating, by 
W. W. Bauer, and F. M. Bauer; with 
an introduction by Morris Fishbein. 
Greenberg 1942 263p $2 

This book tells how to get the necessary 
quota of vitamins, minerals, and calories 
without foregoing any of the joys of good 
food, how to recognize the wide variety of 
available foods and how to classify them 
in a broad, general way for their nutritional 
usefulness 


KENT, Mrs Louise (ANDREWS) 


Mrs Appleyard’s kitchen. Houghton 1942 


319p $2 
Presents “a record of successful experi- 
ments as well as standard dishes... In the 


tone of ‘Mrs Appleyard’s Year’ ;the author, 
comments on extraneous matters, as she 
marshals her data from beverages to baking, 
uses of cheese, desserts, eggs, preparing 
menus, putting up preserves, and so on.” 
Kirkus 


ROBERTSON, HELEN 


What do we eat now? A guide to war- 
time housekeeping, by Helen Robert- 
son, Sarah MacLeod and Frances Pres- 
ton. Lippincott 1942 370p $1.95 

The book contains many economical 
recipes, and chapters on war-time manage- 


ment of family finances, stretching the food 
dollar, the meat problem and how to can 


FOR IDLE MOMENTS 


560p illus $5 

Contains sketches of the following com- 
posers: Sibelius, Strauss, Stravinsky, Ravel, 
Delius, Elgar, Prokofiev, Schdénberg, De 
Falla, Milhaud, Pizzetti, Bartdk, Szymanow- 
ski, Bloch, Rachmaninoff, R. V. Williams, 
Hindemith, Malipiero, Berg, Krenek, Mar- 
tinu, Shostakovich, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Walton, Villa-Lobos, Chavez, Roy Harris, 
Aaron Copland, Gershwin 

The appendices contain their principal 
works, selected recordings, bibliography and 
list of contributors 


SCIENCE 


DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER, 1896- 
Future of television. Harper 1942 194p 


illus $2.50 

Contents: Speaking eye looks ahead; 
Launching a new industry; Television in the 
home; Television programs that click; Back- 
stage with the camera; Television and the 
movies; Does television threaten the thea- 
ter? Outlook for sound broadcasting; News 
telecasts and sports; Television school of the 
air; Evolution of television; How the radio 
eye sees 

“Through informative interviews with 
scientists and industrial leaders, the former 
radio editor of ‘The New York Times’ and 
well-known writer on radio describes pres- 
ent status of television as an industry and 
envisions unlimited possibilities in advertis- 
ing, broadcasting, stage and screen, for car- 
toonists, educators, and others. Many quo- 
tations from authorities make the book 
doubly interesting.” Library journal 





COFFIN, ROBERT PETER TRISTRAM, 1892- 
Book of uncles. Macmillan 1942 151p $2 Hooper, ALFRED 


“The sketches are full of amusing ideas Mathematics refresher. American ed Holt 


about uncles in general—they are sometimes 
whimsical, sometimes facetious, sometimes of 
the earth earthy, often full of a deep poetic 
insight.” Huntting 

“Rooted in truth and augmented with 
fiction. A nice species, these Maine old 
timers,—Uncle Shubael, who was unlucky 
on an epic scale; Uncle Nate who created 
the doughnut; Uncle Timothy, the scapegoat 
who disappeared; Uncle Peter who lost seven 
sons and replaced them; Uncle Amos who 


1942 342p illus $2.50 

The original (English) edition of this 
book, entitled ““A Mathematical Refresher,” 
was written primarily for Royal Air Force 
candidates 

Contains chapters on: How to use deci- 
mals; Plane and solid figures; Arithmetic’s 
shorthand—algebra ; Geometry without tears ; 
Simple equations; Scale drawing; Loga- 
rithms; Trigonometrical ratios; Test papers 


was just average; Uncle Walt who told THOMAS, W. STEPHEN 
lies, etc.” Kirkus Amateur scientist; science as a hobby. 
Norton 1942 291p illus $2.75 
Contents: Science and ourselves; Science 
as a hobby; Who is the amateur scientist ? 
Amateur scientist and the community; Or- 
ganizations of amateur scientists; Research 
colored maids, Cato the Elder, cities, hus- and the amateur scientist; Sample programs 
bands and wives, wives and husbands, and for amateur research; Amateur scientist and 
the truth about the murder of King Duncan the future 


THURBER, JAMES, 1894- 
My world—and welcome to it. Harcourt 
1942 310p illus $2.50 
Sketches about life, letters, poodle dogs, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHILDS, MARQUIS WILLIAM, 1903- 
I write from Washington. Harper 1942 
331p $3 


The inside story of events and personali- 
ties in Washington from 1933 to 1942. In 
this picture of the city and of its people 
of importance the author brings out the sig- 
nificance of these changing years 

“A tremendous number of men, machines 
(political) and places are described and ex- 
plained; great figures and incidents are given 
space to justify the chapter heading, “Wash- 
ington Is a State of Mind.’ Childs as a 
staff member of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has had ample opportunity to become an 
integral part of Washington's reportorial 
set, and this book shows that he is a mem- 
ber of the intelligent set as well.’’ Balti- 
more 


FOR THE TEEN AGE 


ANDERSON, LONZO 
Bag of smoke; the story of the first bal- 
loon; illus. by Adrienne Adams. Vi 
king 1942 179p illus $2 
The story of those pioneers of aviation, 
the brothers Montgolfier, who in 1783 
startled the world with their invention of 
the “balloon.” Here is the story of the 
very first, the “Madame Thibault,” which 
was only three feet square, of the “Mari- 
anne,” of “Ad Astra” which was buttoned 
together with eighteen hundred buttons, of 
the ill-fated “Reveillon,” of the “Reveillon 
II” which flew before King Louis XVI, 
and of the epoch-making “‘Reveillon III” 
“To describe present-day aircraft enter- 
tainingly to a young audience is no feat at 
all, but to make absorbing an account of 
the first balloon (in the late 1700's) is no 
small accomplishment.” Library journal 


BEST, HERBERT, 1894- 

Gunsmith’s boy; illus. by Erick Berry 
rpseud;. Winston 1942 220p illus $2 
The setting is 1816, the year that had 

a twelve-month winter; the leading charac- 
ters, young Seth Ellis and Gamalial Reed, 
the famous gunsmith. No grain could be 
bought anywhere, even as far as Albany, and 
Seth Ellis, apprenticed to Gamaliel Reed, set 
out on a long and, eventually successful 
journey to secure food for the starving 


people 


Cross, ETHAN ALLEN, 1875- ___ ed. 

Wings for you (a book about aviation for 
senior high school students) Prepared 
with the codperation of the Civil aero- 
nautics administration. Sponsored by 


OF BEST BOOKS 


the Institute of the aeronautical sci- 
ences. Macmillan 1942 355p illus (Air- 
age education ser) 76c 

Contains articles on aeronautics by the 
following: W. R. Bénet; E. A. Cross; H. M. 
Davis; A. G. Donahue; J. J. Floherty; E. 
Gamache; B. T. Guyton; A. Heflin; H. 
Innes; W. Langewiesche; B. Lay; B. Ley- 
son; E. F. McDonald; D. Masters; B. and 
D. Miller; R. Nathan; P. O'Malley; J. L. 
H. Peck; S. Rodman; A. de Saint Exupéry; 
S. Spender; H. E. Valentine; R. White; R. 
Whitfield; C. A. Wyckoff 


CRUMP, IRVING, 1887- 
Our United States secret service; how the 


agents of the Treasury department carry 
on war against counterfeiters in their 
protection of the nation’s currency. 
Dodd 1942 264p illus $2 

“The factual . . . story of the oldest of 
the law enforcement agencies of our Fed- 
eral Government, its perpetual war against 
counterfeiters, etc., its special assignments, 
like protecting the President and his fam- 
ily.” Huntting 


De LEEUW, ADELE LOUISE, 1899- 
Gay design. Macmillan 1942 279p $2 


In this career story, Nancy Gay's success 
as a dress designer is interwoven with the 
careers of other interesting young people. 
A thread of romance is woven into the 
story 


Fox, GENEVIEVE May 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell; with illus. by Mary 


Reardon. Crowell 1942 207p illus $2.50 
“The biography of a great man whose 
life as seaman, doctor, missionary and build- 
er was packed with adventure and whose 
name has, for years, been identified with the 
Labrador where he served.” Huntting 


Hurb, Mrs EpIrH (THACHER) 1910- 
Wreck of the Wild Wave; being the true 


account of the wreck of the clipper ship 
Wild Wave of Boston; pictures by 
F. T. Chapman. Oxford 1942 247p 
illus $2.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

“Captain Knowles ;commander of “The 
Wild Wave’; sailed from San Francisco in 
1858, hoping to reach his home by the end 
of the year. Shipwrecked on a small island, 
the successful attempt of the Captain and 
six others to reach Pitcairn Island, and other 
subsequent experiences make an exciting 
story of the sea.”” Huntting 


JUDSON, Mrs CLARA (INGRAM) 1879- 
Soldier doctor; the story of William Gor- 


gas; with illus. by Robert Doremus. 
Scribner 1942 151p illus $1.60 

A biography of an American whose fight 
against the yellow-fever-carrying mosquitoes 
of the tropics made possible the building 
of the Panama Canal 
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KELIHER, ALICE VIRGINIA, 1903- 





ed. 
Air workers today ,by, Picture fact asso- 
ciates. . . Harper 1942 55p illus (Pic- 
ture fact bks) $1 

Contents: In the air; On the ground; 
Workers in the airlines; Civil air services 
of the United States government; Air work- 
ers in the armed forces; Training for air 
work; Millions of air workers 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE ETHEL, 1887- 


Inside out; jacket and endpaper drawing 
by Norman Reeves. Doubleday 1942 
278p $2 

The development of a talented and at- 
tractive art student containing lively detail 
and amusing incidents. ~A New York City 
story of today 


WHITNEY, PHYLLIS AYAME, 1903- 


Star for Ginny; illus. by Hilda Fromm- 
holz. Houghton 1942 237p $2 

“Ginny knew that, if she could only get 
started, she could make good as an illus- 
trator of children’s books. She went to 
Chicago where her cousin Ann helped her 
get work in the book department of a large 
department store. Hard work, fun, and ro- 
mance followed and a great deal of experi- 
ence was acquired before she reached her 
goal.” Huntting 


FOR THE GRADES 


BROWN, MRS ROSE (JOHNSTON) 1883- 


Amazon adventures of two children; illus. 
by Ann Eshner. Lippincott 1942 223p 
illus $2.25 

Joa and Tatu find adventure in a trip 
up the great Amazon river. The first part 
of their journey is by plane but the latter 
part is by boat and this gives them an op- 
portunity to see the quaint native villages 
and people, the curious animals and the 
teeming jungle 


De LA MARE, WALTER JOHN, 1873- 


Mr Bumps and his monkey; illus. by 
D. P. Lathrop. Winston 1942 69p illus 
$2 


Story of a sailor of the name of John 
Bumps and Jasper, a monkey who came 
from Africa and, dressed in striped trousers, 
waistcoat, and high hat, becomes the toast 
of the theater 


HADER, MRS BERTA (HOERNER) 

Story of Pancho and the bull with the 
crooked tail; written and illus. by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan 
1942 56p illus $2 


“No one could catch the wild bull that 
was coaxing away Don Fernando's best cat- 








tle—no one, that is, except little Pancho, 
the potter’s son. The unexpected capture 
which made Pancho a hero is told in 
brightly colored pictures with the slightly 
exaggerated humor children like. A _pic- 
ture storybook of Mexico.’”’ BkIl. 


LOVELACE, Mrs MAuD (Harr) 1892- 
Over the big hill; a Betsy-Tacy story; 
illus. by Lois Lenski. Crowell 1942 
171p illus $2 
“Betsy, Tacy and Tib, the three little 
girls who were such good friends in the 
author’s previous story ,‘Betsy-Tacy’), have 
further adventures and actually find a real 
live princess.” Huntting 


Moore, CLEMENT CLARKE, 1779-1863 
Everett Shinn illustrated edition of The 
night before Christmas. Winston 1942 
unp illus $1.25 
A new edition of one of the most famous 
and best beloved of all Christmas poems, 
first published in a newspaper in 1823 
Full page illustrations in color and black- 
and-white 


MOTHER GOOSE 
Tall book of Mother Goose; pictured by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper 1942 120p 
illus $1 


Illustrated with over 150 pictures, more 
than 50 of them in full color 


NEWBERRY, Mrs CLARE (TURLAY) 1903- 
Marshmallow ; story and pictures by C. T. 
Newberry. Harper 1942 unp illus $1.75 
“A true story, with all the pictures done 
from life, about Mrs Newberry’s pet cat, 
Oliver, and her rabbit, Marshmallow. The 
illustrations, in two colors, are reproduced 

by photogravure.” Huntting 

Size: 10x12 inches 


Ce & & 


From time to time the New York City Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene publishes pamphlets 
on mental hygiene topics of special timeliness to 
place before the public certain points of view 
about mental health which are accepted as being 
sound and constructive. The pamphlets are pre- 
pared chiefly for professional use; they are mod- 
erately technical and written on a level slightly 
above the comprehension of the average reader 

Recent titles include Balanced Diets and Bal 
anced Personalities, Morale in Wartime, and 
Notes for Air Raid Wardens. They are available 
at 10c each (quantities of 25 or more at Sc each) 
from New York City Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


READERS’ CHOICE 
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“ “BETTER” BOOKS AT A SAVING! 


: CATALOG OF REPRINTS © 
IN SERIES: 1942 


* NEW TITLES! CURRENT PRICES!) NEW SERIES! 
ADULTS! JUVENILES! 


"Better" books because they have.stood the test of 


ne time and continue in demend year after year.: "At 4 

2 Saving" because they appear in ‘reprint series, after 
the heavy costs of the first edition, have. been met, 

us and where mass production makes low prices’ profit- 

S, ' able. 

k- | Prior to. the compilation of the CATALOG OF RE- 


PRINTS, ordering reprints involved. a tedious search 
through many catalogs with not even the ‘satisfaction 
of knowing at the end that the best selection had 


been made. 


Today the Catalog changes all of this. . Within: its 
. covers are cataloged more than 8,000 reprints avail- 
able as of November, | 942 in some 65 standard adult 
and 30 juvenile series. 


All ‘series included, with a list of titles available, ap- 

ear in the front section of the book in an alphabetical 

ne ist of their respective publishers: “The price and_a 

. brief description of the series is also ‘given in this 

d section. The second section is’/an Series list 
by author and title.of all books included. 


If you are interested in a given series, a given author, 
or a given title, the Catalog will reveal at a glance 
what is, available. 


V 
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ts It's economical to buy reprints. 


It's an economy to subscribe to: 


ig The CATALOG, OF REPRINTS. at $3.50 and 
receive the main volume.and later the Supple- 
: ment which will be published’ in the spring to 
ly bring the information up to the minute: 


e THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


n 950 University Avenue 
. New York City 




















Nelson Rockefeller ‘endorses: 
value of libraries in promoting 
Inter-American understanding 
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It has been encouraging to 
witness the energy. high pur- 
pose, and firm resolve demon- 
strated the librarians of 
the U States in their con- 
tribution fo the country's war 
activities. The cooperation of 
librarians. in doing their share 
to further mutual understand- 


“ among the American re- 

is a real contribution 
to the anent well-being 
of the entire Western Hemi- 
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